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% Tour Features: 


Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, 
AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
and WALES and 3 Week Air Tours available. Special Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau and several tours feature 
Olympic Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy class air, fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. 













* Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: 
LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud's Wax- 
works Exhibition. 

AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous ‘Five Flies'’ restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motorlaunch. 

ROTTERDAM—Visit the International Flower Exhibition ‘‘The Floriade’’. 

RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the 

Rhine Valley. 

HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the colorful Student Bierhalls. 

LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by 

an evening of Swiss folklore and entertainment. 

ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of 

the Caesars. 

NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. 

PARIS—Evening tour of this gay, sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise 

on the River Seine, on the Paris river boat ‘Les Bateaux-Mouches"’. 

VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe in the softly lighted St. Mark’s Square. 

These are just a few of the many exciting attractions included in every Caravan Tour. Also included are sightseeing 

tours of the famous cities in Europe. LONDON ... Buckingham Palace, Picadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, London 

Bridge, Tower of London. BRUSSELS .. . Palace of Justice, Guild Hall, King’s Palace. HEIDELBERG... famous ruined 

Castle and the Old University. ROME... St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 

Catacombs. PARIS ... The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, Montmartre, Left 
Bank, Napoleon's Tomb. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 35-B 


























caRAVAN Mediterranean @. 


Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE 


23 Sailings from New York February 2nd thru October 29th ‘on American Export Lines 


Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ITALY, FRANCE, MONTE 
from T O 9 & CARLO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND of MAJORCA, CANARY ISLANDS. Personally 






Escorted-All Expense including round trip tourist steamship, First Class Land Tour, 
All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainment. Later return if desired. 





cin: tic: sigs aaa. tga tia Cruise the Sunlane Route to Europe via the South Atlantic and the f 
| Cc T i Mediterranean... Enjoy Colorful Mediterranean Ports, Mysterious ~ f 
aravan ours, nc. African Cities, Romantic Islands, Exciting International Resorts, Gay ~~ 

| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. | Sophisticated Capitals, Ancient Walled Cities. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 35-L 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 





Quick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 





STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. |}”T-1-60 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 





Check Amt. Name. 
you want 
to raise: ° 
C) $250 City. Zone. State. 
C $600 

C1 $1,000 
3 ee Approx. No. students who will sell 


Address. 
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Name of School 





Community Projects Dept. 





Eastman, Ga. 
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Letters 


Convention Suggestions 
Elm Grove, Wis. 

Now that the “big push” is over for an- 
other season, I have again been collecting 
my thoughts regarding our 1959 WEA 
Convention. I find that, along with the 
many fine memories I have of it, there are 
those thoughts which are adverse. These I 
find difficult to ignore. In fact, as each new 
convention approaches, I begin to consider 
the “problems” which I again will face and 
I usually arrive in Milwaukee with a some- 
what negative attitude and spirit. I, there- 
fore, am writing some of these thoughts 


and hope that my opinions represent simi- 
lar thoughts on the part of many... . 

First of all, the planning and prepara- 
tions made by the WEA officers, staff mem- 
bers, committee members, and chairmen 
are little short of sensational to say the 
least... 

There are problems, however, that the 
conventioneer must still solve. At least 
many of the teachers—tardy due to parking 
and general traffic difficulties—ask them- 
selves such questions as: Where can I sit? 
Will the ushers even let me in? . . . What 
about all of those people milling around 
looking for seats now that the speakers are 
beginning their messages? Somebody 
should go downstairs to the displays at 
this time because the exhibitors have faith- 
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fully been on duty for almost an hour. If 
I wait until the general session is over 
with, I risk losing the opportunity to get 
to, or even near, the exhibits which inter- 
est me. 

The WEA president’s message, “Looking 
Forward to Seeing You in Milwaukee” in 
the October issue of the WEA Journal was 
well written and points well taken. Like- 
wise, the article on page 64 of the sane 
issue entitled “The President’s Plea” had a 
real degree of merit. But what a paracox 
these messages, in part, become! Anal; ze 
these three points stressed . . . “attend all 
sessions” (There aren’t enough seats or 
the 18,000 teachers in attendance at ‘ie 
arena so some had better alternate day: or 
speakers) . . . “be on time and rem in 
thruout the speaker’s sessions” (W «at 
about the time needed to get a park og 
place . . . Why are the exhibits open © -r- 
ing the general sessions? Seems to me as 
tho this encourages teachers to miss sc ne 
of the sessions! ) . “we do not beli ve 
in double standards—we think teacl -rs 
should not ask students to do anyth og 
they themselves aren’t willing to do” If 
we are to have one standard which its 
both teacher and student, then do we : so 
need to be assigned seats and expect oll 
call to be taken?) 

Following are thoughts some of 
which are suggested solutions to be 
considered by the committee in charge of 
next year’s convention arrangements. H ve 
two conventions, one in Milwaukee and _ he 
other in another city with a large “mee in’ 
house,” perhaps Madison . . . Exhibits 
I would imagine that duplication wo ild 
present few, if any, problems to those 
people . . . The teacher population mi -sht 
be split on a_ high  school-elementury 
teacher basis with the larger group mcet- 
ing in Milwaukee. Another split might be 
determined by location within the state 

. or by registration and roll call. . . 

I personally think that we are too large 
an organization to meet in the facilities 
provided us in Milwaukee at present and, 
therefore, sincerely hope that the commit- 
tee planning next year’s convention will de- 
velop and bring into being a plan whereby 
each of us can more conveniently gain pro- 
fessional, inspirational, social, cultural and 
profitable features of an uncrowded con- 
vention atmosphere. 

This is a large task, to say the least, but 
one that needs to be undertaken now! 

JAMEs SCHILLEMAN 
Instructor of Industrial Arts 
Pilgrim Park Junior High School 

You have listed many of the problems in 
managing the convention which confront 
the officers of the Association—adequate 
meeting place for all to attend who want 
to attend—housing—parking—well balanced 
sectional and general sessions. The officers 


appreciate your comments and look for-. 


ward to a solution which will improve the 
mechanics of managing the convention and 
which will meet the approval of the mem- 
bers of the Association. 
* * 2 
Comment on Editorials 
Washington, D.¢ 

The November issue of the Wisco: sin 
Journal of Education reached my desk re- 
cently. Your two editorials entitled * \re 
We Dreaming?” and “Our Cue from the 
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Jows” are exceedingly well done and im- 
essed me most favorably. 
in particular, I feel your characteriza- 
ion of the attitude of the Chamber of 
mmerce in the “Our Cue from thé 
jows” editorial was most fitting and 
ely. Your expression of the commonly 
d belief in good education at the low- 
possible cost in the “Are We Dream- 
in: ?” editorial is also most appropriate at 
time. Strong evaluations of this type, 
nm wide circulation, can be most ef- 
ive with “a balanced budget at all 
-ts attitude” foremost in the expressions 
the present Administration and its re- 
! ant effect on the Congress. 
t is my feeling, that the leadership dis- 


September Journal carries a notice about 
the procedure of nominations, and the 
October Journal has pictures of the can- 
didates and their qualifications. 

3. We have not made an analysis of 
the size of school from which each com- 
mittee member comes, but we do have 
the address of the committee member 
which does not necessarily indicate the 
size of the school in which the member 
teaches. 

* @ © 
Films for Study Committee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Recently, a Curriculum Study Commit- 
tee was formed by the Elementary and 
High School Districts serving the Brown 


At our first meeting, it was determined 
that the high school teachers should be- 
come more acquainted with the elemen- 
tary school program and vice versa. As 
we discussed this matter further, we 
identified ways that would help to estab- 
lish common ground in finding a point of 
departure for our study group. Among 
these was the suggestion that films be ob- 
tained that would depict both the philoso- 
phy and the techniques used at elemen- 
tary and secondary levels . . . 

Could you please send a list of films 


available thru your association and a de- 
scriptive paragraph about each? 


PISKULA 


C. J. 


played by the publication of these two 
editorials in your state journal, could 
sere as a good example to many other 
sta'e associations. In this connection, I ex- 
pect you are familiar with our clip sheet 


Deer, Wisconsin, area. Prin., Dean School 





: serice in reprinting such information for S ‘tp O R F S | 

. dis ribution to other state associations. I . 

2 wold be pleased to receive your permis- S C O ~ F S | 

i sio: to reprint these two editorials for 

" this purpose. S = O te F S I 


J. L. McCaskiLu 
1 Executive Secretary 
NEA Legislative Commission 

You are privileged to use any material 
in the Journal as you choose. We hope 
if that what seems to be the prevailing AND pos 3 
American philosophy of business and 
pleasure as usual will not result in a “too 
little and too late” support for education. 


= * * 


id \ Delegate’s Views 


WHAT DO THEY. MEAN? 


The value of test scores to you os) no 
1 how good the test norms are! \ 
q! o+ 


2 the kinds of norms provided.° 4 \: 

















i) 5 8 Gitta die ia oa baie ce oretaii = a ae 
ht As a first experience to the delegate os ) 
ry assembly this year as an impassive listener, 4 7 
ot- the following thoughts occurred to me. W hen you Use the new \e 
be 1. In the advent of reluctance to pay 
ite 87.00 dues on the part of WEA members ° 

who do not as a school attend the Mil- VI etro olitan 
ge waukee convention, is there any merit in ; 
ies separating membership and convention fe 
ad, expenses? 
rit 2. Are district representatives and dele- iy TRAVAIL AL 
de- gates notified of the caucuses to nominate 
by district representatives? 
r0- 3. There certainly must be many WEA ASS (; d, 
ind members in the state of Wisconsin from YAQES 9 
on- school systems under 50 teachers. In look- 

ing over committee assignments on the re- 
but ports, can you find any teacher from a . 
! school svstem of 50 or under? I cannot. you have. 

Might there be some merit in making 

‘ aking ae 

smaller school systems participating mem- Norms soundly based 500,000 pupils in226 
l bers in order to induce a greater partici- on carefully controlled representative school 
‘ . pation in membership? . . . nationwide testing: systems in 49 states.. 
‘oe Mee CC” a aa el wee le oa eue ete waceneens 7 
wate We believe we have, at least, a partial | | <a s arate 
pant answer to your questions. 


grade equivalents — 
percentile ranks 


Varieties of norms to 
meet all needs: 


iced 1. Eight per cent of the $5 member- 


cers ship fee of last year was actual convention 


for- expense, or 40 cents per member. Further- j 

the more, the WEA pays to each of the seven maaan 
and sectional associations in the state a rebate 

lem- of a flat $300 plus from five to 30 cents 


per member who is also a member of the 

WEA. The amount ver member depends 

upon the distance from Milwaukee. 
( 2. All candidates for the executive com- 
ada mittee are nominated by local associations, 
ee indir iduals within the district, or the can- 
« \re didate himself announcing his intention. 
No vaucuses are held for the nomination 
of-eny officers of the association. The 
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WEA Financial Statement 
November 1959 
Balance Nov. 1 ........ $ 81,895.06 
Receipts 33,506.84 
$115,401.90 
Expenditures (Includes a 
$30,000 Certificate of 
Deposit Purchase) ...$ 54,688.16 



















Bal, ec: 1 cscais sce wcandides $ 60,713.74 
Other Accounts 
BGnGS?. 2ssosesewasnhe $117,090.00 
Life Membership 
LT a Sn are eae 4,035.01 
Retirement Reserve 
PE hoe weewens 782.46 







30,009.00 


$151,817.47 
Lioyp R. Mosenc 
Treasurer 


Certificate of Deposit. 









WEA Executive Committee 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
Dec. 17, 1959, 7:30 P. M. 







Summary 
1959 Committee 
Accepted Treasurer's report. 
Approved payment of bills. 

















Accepted and placed on file the 
1959 Audit Report. 

Nominated nine people, three in 
each of three categories, i.e., Uni- 
versity, State Colleges, and Admin- 
istrators, from which the State 
Superintendent will appoint one 
from each of the three categories to 
serve a three-year term on the Wis- 
consin TEPS Commission. 


1960 Committee 

Agreed to send Executive Com- 
mittee members as delegates to the 
NEA convention, according to num- 
ber of delegates allowed for Wis- 
consin, in the following sequence: 
President, Past President, President- 
Elect, Executive Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin member of NEA Resolutions 
Committee, First, Second, and Third 


INJE|A DEFENDS 


Public Schools 
Teachers 
Administrators 










JUST ATTACKS —U 


NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 


Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Dis- 
trict Representatives in the vears 
their terms expire. 

Voted to allow Russell Slade, for- 
mer NEA Director in Wisconsin. 
round trip rail fare from home town 
to Los Angeles plus $125 to attend 
the NEA convention in June, 1960, 

Agreed to send the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee members to the 
1960 and 1961 NEA conventiins 
with the same expense allowanc: as 
NEA delegates. 

Officially recognized the Mid 'le- 
ton and Arcadia Education Assv. ia- 
tions as affiliates of the WEA. 

Gave careful consideration to © \n- 
vention problems and agreed | iat 
the Executive Committee would | :p- 
port the idea of holding the | 61 
Representative Assembly on Fri vay 
evening and Saturday of ‘he 
convention. 

Voted to allow round trip ail 
fare plus food and lodging exp: ise 
to Executive Committee mem ers 
who find it possible to attend ‘he 
Curriculum Workshop in Minne:)o- 
lis, April 10-13, 1960. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Committ: 





ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 









A new travel experience. Make a date now to fly the newest, roomiest 
jet—United Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s best travel 
bargain because it’s the best of the jets. 














IT’S THRIFTY: Custom Coach service on every United DC-8 Jet Main- 


liner, hot meal included in your fare. De luxe First Class also available. 


74 EXCITING HOLIDAYS: Choose a United Air Lines Mainliner Holi- 
day planned to give you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday 
dollar. United—the Vacation Route of the Nation—has complete tours 
to fit your time and budget. coast to coast and to Hawaii. 


CHOICE OF SERVICES: Go via DC-8 Jet. DC-7 Custom Coach or Air 
Coach Mainliner. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memorable 
holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 
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YET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA C* RE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


1), 13-17—American Association of 
Atlantic City, 


school Administrators, 


. 19—Southern Wisconsin Education | 


\ssociation, Madison 
27—Mar. 
condary—School Principals, 


re. 


Portland, 


4—Central Wisconsin Education As- | 


jation, Wausau 


17-19—Wisconsin Association of Sec- | 


lary School Principals, Madison 


18-22—Music Educators Conference, | 


lantic City 


21-22—Great Lakes Regional Confer- | 


ce on Rural Life and Education, 
iicago 
25-30—National Department of Ele- 
itary School Principals, St. Louis 
29-Apr. 1—National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apr. 8—Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
A.sociation, Green Bay 
Apr. 8—Western Wisconsin Education As- 
soviation, La Crosse 
Apr. 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 


May 6-7—Wisconsin Association of Ele- | 


mentary School Principals, Eau Claire 
June 26-July 1—National Education As- 
sociation, Los Angeles 


WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
DonaLp C, HoEerr 
President-Elect 
Harry W. JONEs 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KOEPPEN 
Second Vice President 
EpirH LUEDKE 
Third Vice President 
Weir W. McQuorp Phillips 
Executive Secretary 
H.C. 
Treasurer 
EEGYD OR. MOSENG « 5. o6c0«<000e Racine 


WEA Executive Committee 
DonaLp C, HoEFT 
Harry W. JONES 
Howarp C, KoEPPEN 
EpirH LUEDKE 
Weir W. McQuo1p 
IneNE Hoyt, Past Pres. ....... Janesville 

District | 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District Il 
AtMA THERESE Linx (1961) 
District I 
D. E. Frevp (1962) 
District IV 
RonaLp C, JENSEN (1962) 
District V 
DoxnaLtp E, Upson (1961) ... 
District VI 
Etten Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C. WeEINLICK Executive Secretary 
Cuartes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
Roperr MunceErR ..Locals—PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER Locals-FTA-SWEA Cons. 


. Oshkosh 


Kenosha 


. Janesville 
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Individual and Team Teaching 
Curriculum Research in Public Schools 
Are You Intending to Travel in ‘60? 
Your PTA Mothers Can Help 16 W. 

What the Press Thinks About Education 


Lindley J. Stiles 
Gerald Gleason 
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WEA SPECIAL 


Beginning Again Donald C. Hoeft 
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Our cover photograph is thru the courtesy of the Madison Public Schools. 
It is used to call your attention to the article discussing the relative merits 
of individual and team teaching by Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the School 


| of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
La Crosse | 
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Beginning 


Again 


A brand new year ... the old is done, 
Another chance for everyone, 
New hopes . . . new dreams are ours once more, 
The past becomes a closing door. 
We face ahead with heads held high .. . 
New courage comes as days swing by. 
Whatever grief engulfs the heart 
Somehow we smile with this new start 
A brand new year ... the old is done .. . 
Another chance for everyone. 
Hitpa BurLer Farr 


Here we are, ringing in a New Year. How fast the 
old year passed! All that it contained is behind us and 
a bright new future lies ahead. Don’t think of the 
things you did not accomplish, but look to the future 
as a time to begin again. 

We are beginning our fifth month of teaching, Let 
us take a good look at ourselves and ask ourselves 
some questions that we should keep in mind this com- 
ing year. 

1. Am I truly interested in children and _ their 
problems? 
Do I really like and enjoy the children | 
teach? 
Do I give the gifted child a challenge as well 
as extra help to the slower student? 
Do | come to school daily with lessons fully 
prepared? 
Do I set a good example? 
Do I teach that “honesty is the best policy”? 
Do I remember to treat patience as a virtue? 


Do I face my teaching problems with as 
ance? 
Do I remember that a sense of humo: 
teaching is a necessity? 

. Do I always teach to the best of my abilit es: 

These are but a few of the things we as teac 
should be thinking over as we are about to begin 
New Year. 

Elbert Hubbard in his Busy Man's Creed, give 
in the teaching profession something to think abo: 

“I believe in the stuff I am handing out, in the | rm 
I am working for, and in my ability to get results .. 
I believe in working, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking; and in the pleasure of my job. 

“I believe that a man gets what he goes after, ‘hat 
one deed done today is worth two deeds tomorrow, 
and that no man is down and out until he has lost 
faith in himself. I believe in today and the work | am 
doing; in tomorrow and the work I hope to do, and in 
the sure reward which the future holds.” 

Each of you deserves a “thank you”—a “thank you" 
for having the courage to accept the challenge of 
teaching our young people of today and helping to 
develop them into the citizens of tomorrow. 

Good luck in our New Year of 1960. May it hold for 
you and yours a healthy, happy, and_ prosperous 
future. 


DonaLp HoeErt 
President 


Watch for these billboard 
signs in your area. They 
are being sponsored by 
members of the Wisconsin 
Outdoor Advertising 
Association and the WEA 


WISCONSIN 
EDUCATION 
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INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM TEACHING 


While some of the critics of education are having a 
field day finding fault with our educational system 
professional educators are calmly making scientific 
studies to find more effective methods of teaching. 


7 HE CHALLENGE of excellence 

to elementary schools is raising 
toc ty the basic question: Can com- 
bir ations of individual and team 
te: hing produce greater instruc- 
tio al strength than is possible when 
teachers work independently in self- 
contained classrooms? This issue is 
highlighted by a critical manpower 
shortage in all skilled and_ profes- 
sional fields that will prohibit for 
some years to come an adequate 
supply of highly competent teach- 
ers. It is sharpened by an age in 
which content for school curricu- 
lums, particularly at the upper grade 
levels, is expanding and being re- 
vised so rapidly that specialization 
by teachers is imperative. It is com- 
plicated by the fact that educational 
practice has too often been estab- 
lished on the basis of advocation 
rather than proven superiority of 
given procedures. 

Facing this issue squarely some 
schools are beginning to try out new 


ways to organize programs of teach- 
ing that will identify, develop, and 
utilize the unique instructional 
strengths of teachers to maximum 
advantage. Some of the more prom- 
ising of such efforts, in theory at 
least, are various plans that provide 
for teachers to pool their profes- 
sional competencies to help every 
pupil learn as much and as fast as 
possible as individual abilities and 
differences permit. 

Such elementary schools in effect. 
along with high schools and col- 
leges, are searching for reliable ways 
to improve the pursuit of excellence 
in education that is now underway 
in the United States. As they do, 
they are conscious that the emphasis 
upon universality, which is essential 
in a democratic nation, must be pre- 
served while at the same time all 
students, and especially the aca- 
demically talented, must be helped 
to achieve maximum educational 
progress. 


Photos courtesy Madison Public Schools 


Students can be brought into contact with highly competent teacher-specialists . . . 
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The attainment of excellence re- 
quires greater attention to the cri- 
terion of efficiency—in the deploy- 
ment of the energies and professional 
strengths of teachers, as well as in 
the achievements of pupils. The goal 
must be to promote more and signifi- 
cant learning, in less time, and with 
greater permanence. 

Such an objective requires a re- 
appraisal, at all levels, cf the focus, 
emphases, and priorities of school 
curriculums as well as of the man- 
ner in which instruction is organized 
and provided. Also, individual differ- 
ences in abilities dictate degrees of 
differentiation in rate, depth as well 
as breadth of student achievement. 
Similarly, variations in teacher in- 
terests, scholarship, and professional 
competence prescribe that patterns 
for the organization of instruction 
should be unique to given schools 
and learning groups. Consequently, 
uniform patterns of organization for 
schools, as adequate as they may 
seem in theory or as well as they 
may work under ideal circumstances, 
may not be the best answer to the 
individual differences in pupils and 
teachers in particular situations. 


Role of Research 

Excellence in education demands 
a dedication to testing both the old 
as well as the new to ascertain if bet- 
ter procedures can be identified. If 
schools are to be strengthened, no 
phase of the educational endeavor 
must be “out-of-bounds” to system- 
atic, objective appraisal of its value. 
It is ever the role of research to chal- 
lenge the status quo, test the pre- 
sumed, appraise the accepted; while 
at the same time it must refine the- 
ory, examine the validity of envi- 
sioned alternatives, and probe into 
the unknown. The object is to make 
truth available as the basis for edu- 
cational planning and decision mak- 
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ing. Educational practices that have 
the benefits of research documenta- 
tion need no advocates. 

To defend the status quo of edu- 
cational theory and practices, even 
tho they may be the best now known, 
against conscious efforts to improve 
schools further is an unworthy pur- 
suit. It is recognized that to be com- 
fortable with the established educa- 
tional patterns is natural, to defend 
them is instinctive; yet it must be 
emphasized that to examine them 
critically and to seek to replace them 
with better ways is to be objective 
and_ professional. Teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and teacher 
educators must not be reluctant trav- 
elers in the crusade to achieve excel- 
lence in education. Not only should 
they welcome the fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which better educa- 
tional programs may be identified, 
they must lead in the search fcr edu- 
cational truth. 


Self-Contained Classroom 

The “self-contained classroom” is a 
plan cf organization for elementary 
schools in which one teacher pro- 
vides the entire program of instruc- 
tion to a group of children. Usually 
the class is composed cf pupils in the 
same grade. The continuity of rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the 
group tvpically lasts for a year, but 
in some schools it has been con- 
tinued for a second term. 

This pattern of organization cf in- 
struction grew naturally out of the 
one common to rural schools, in 
which a teacher taught all or several 
grades. It received added support as 
the departmentalized elementary 
school was tried and rejected. A 
further factor in the expansion of the 
self-contained classroom was the 
wide-spread elimination, as an econ- 
omy measure during the depression 
vears, of special-field teachers and 
supervisors, and the subsequent 
teacher shortage that developed dur- 
ing World War IL. Its popularity was 
enhanced by educational theory that 
supported the importance of provid- 
ing elementary school children the 
security of acquaintance and close 
association with one teacher. It 
gained added endorsement, also, 
from the “activity curriculum” move- 
ment which was guided by the prem- 
ise that the study of individual sub- 
jects in the elementary school should 
grow out of a central activity theme, 
or work problem, which demanded 


sustained periods of time for activity 
work and related instruction. 

The self-contained classroom, in its 
purest form, is more of a theory than 
a reality. Wherever it has been es- 
tablished, school systems soon move 
to add special teachers in fields such 
as art, music, health and physical ed- 
ucation, as well as in science, and 
possibly remedial reading and 
speech correction. Whether such 
specialists actually teach or assist 
classroom teachers with the instruc- 
tion in these areas, the resulting or- 
ganization varies from a type of 
modified self-contained classroom to 
one which might more properly be 
termed a combination cf self-con- 
tained classroom with special-field 
departmentalization. 

The self-contained classroom _ is 


strongly advocated by some, even 





Principals will find opportunities for creative 
leadership in the new type of organization. 


tho its supericrity as a procedure for 
organizing instruction in the elemen- 
tary school has not yet been ade- 
quately supported by research re- 
sults. Comparisons between the 
effectiveness of various types of or- 
ganization for the elementary school 
have produced either contradictory 
or inconclusive results according to 
the reviews of educational research 
by Harold G. Shane and James Poly- 
chrones which will be published in 
the 1960 revision of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, One 
study by Hansen found a trend to- 
ward acceptance of the self-con- 
tained classroom despite the fact that 
over half of the participants—elemen- 
tary teachers—were not prepared to 


teach such subjects as art, music or 
physical education. Summarizing the 
research on “classroom organization” 
in the same forthcoming publication, 
John Goodlad concludes: 

Certain classroom practices—such as one 
teacher per class of 30 or so students, and 
graded structure in elementary and sec- 
ondary education—tend to persist in mod- 
ern education in spite of periodic efforts to 
dislodge them. Innovations most ofien 
have lasted only for the tenure of their 
sponsors. 

These summaries of research -e- 
lated to the relative effectiveness of 
the self-contained classroom as cc n- 
pared to other plans for organiz ig 
instruction in elementary schools \ il] 
not be generally available until J. o- 
uary, 1960. Their results do not « 'f- 
fer, however, from the reviews of | e- 
search on this topic published in — 1e 
1950 volume of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. 

It should be pointed out that ie 
number cf comprehensive  stuc es 
that have been made on this prob! m 
is extremely small. The absence of 
dependable and conclusive resea ch 
results to identify superior patte ns 
and procedures for schools opens ‘he 
door for both educators and layn en 
to champion particular practices. 
The classroom teacher, supervisor, 
and administrator, who are often ‘00 
busy to check advocated procedures 
against research results, are cauyht 
in the cross-currents of conflicting 
claims of superiority for various pat- 
terns. Advocates themselves are often 
unaware that the procedures for 
which they wholeheartedly and sin- 
cerely rally acceptance lack ade- 
quate research validation. Such con- 
ditions support the need for more 
research to guide the way to school 
improvements 


Forces Demanding Excellence 

The forces that demand excellence 
in education at all levels affect, also, 
the elementary school. Briefly they 
include: 

1. The urgency of developing in- 
tellectual resources to a maximum 
with particular emphasis cn_plan- 


ning programs to challenge gifted’ 


students. 

2. The rapid expansion of knowl- 
edge in all fields including those 
common to the upper grades in ‘he 
elementary school. 

3. The shortage of teachors 
broadly trained and competent to 
teach all elementary school subjc cts 
which promises to continue, as ‘D- 
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rollments increase, into the foresee- 
able future. 
|. The broadening of the elemen- 
tery school curriculum to inclugle, 
in addition to the basic skills and the 
ditional foundation subject fields, 
‘h subjects as art, music science, 
| ysical education, and, more re- 
itly, foreign language. 
», Greater attention to the re- 
led and handicapped child. 


sis for Success 

‘he key to the success of the self- 

itained classroom as a pattern of 

anization for the elementary 

ool rests with the competence of 

individual teacher. It should be 

d that some well-prepared and 

verienced teachers have demon- 

rated unusual ability to carry all 
multiple responsibilities of the 

'f-contained classroom with amaz- 

success. The number of such 
versatile teachers is small, however, 
compared to the demand. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, to examine some 
of the questions that must be an- 
swered to determine whether this is 
the best plan of organization for in- 
struction in a given school or for 
particular groups of learners. 

1. Is the assumption valid that the 
varied interests, scholarship attain- 
ments and range of professional com- 
petencies required for the self-con- 
tained classroom teacher are traits 
common to all elementary school 
teachers? 

2. Is the preparation of the begin- 
ning elementary teachers sufficiently 
intensive and extensive, and is inter- 
est in all areas of the elementary 
school program adequate, to guaran- 
tee effective instruction in all skills 
and subjects? At the upper grade 
level, the elementary curriculum in- 
cludes an emphasis upon as many as 
eight or nine different broad fields, 
each of which may include from 
three to six different subject areas 
out of which the content for the ele- 
mentary school is drawn. In addi- 
tion, the teachers must be prepared 
in the various areas of professional 
education which usually include a 
minimum of three foundation fields, 
methods of teaching for various as- 
pects of the elementary school pro- 
gram, and practice teaching. If the 
preparation for elementary teaching 
is equated in terms of credits earned 
in college study, the beginning 
teachers need perhaps at least 180- 
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200 semester hours of college work 
if minimum preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities of the self-contained 
classroom teacher are to be met. 

3. Can the teacher, even tho well 
prepared initially, keep abreast of 
the advances in knowledge that are 
now taking place in the skill and 
subject fields as well as in profes- 
sional practice? 

4. Can gifted children be given 
maximum help without being in 
touch with competent specialists in 
various skill and subject fields? 

5. Is it possible for the teacher in 
the self-contained classroom to 
achjeve or maintain a satisfying level 
of creative endeavor or scholarship 
in any field of interest? 

6. Are the teacher's personality 
and professional skill equally appeal- 
ing to all members of the group of 


the close relationship between the 
teacher and child and between chil- 
dren in a class group over a period 
of time, encourage a healthy climate 
for learning in school. This strength 
of the self-contained classroom 
should not be discarded. At the same 
time, many teachers find providing 
effective instruction in all the skills 
and subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum beyond their training and 
capacity. They need and desire help 
without losing their relationship to 
a group of children. The combina- 
tion plans which provide for special- 
ists in certain fields to move from 
class to class have not always proved 
entirely satisfactory, altho they do 
make available spasmodic assistance 
for the classroom teacher. The de- 
partmentalized plan, popular at the 
high school and college levels, in 





Uniform patterns of organization for schools . . 


students to justify the exclusive in- 
structional relationship that the self- 
contained classroom requires? 

7. In the -face of the shortage of 
teachers, does not an obligation exist 
to extend the benefits of outstanding 
teachers to as many children as 
possible? 


Search for Better Plan 

Efforts to discover better ways to 
organize instruction in elementary 
schools, in response fo the demands 
of the times, with wisdom should 
seek to preserve the strengths cf the 
self-contained classroom while rem- 
edying its weaknesses. It is gen- 
erally recognized, for example, that 


. may not be the best answer... 


spite of the specialization it makes 
possible for teachers, has not proved 
acceptable at the elementary school 
level; nor is it being advocated. 


Instructional Team 

The most promising possibility for 
improving the self-contained class- 
room, which deserves to be thoroly 
tried out and evaluated, is what is 
being called the instructional team. 
This plan provides for a small staff, 
composed of individuals with various 
professional strengths and support- 
ing abilities, to be assigned to work 
continuously with one group of chil- 
dren. Three illustrative types of in- 
structional teams have been visual- 
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Types of work can be assigned to non-certified 
team personnel to free professional members. 


ized by John Guy Fowlkes, director 
of the Wisconsin School Improve- 
ment Program: 

1. Cooperation of two or more 
teachers, either at a grade level or 
for a broader instructional unit, to 
pool their special strengths to help 
each other. This type of practice has 
been going on for years with good 
teachers, often unofficially. 

2. A small instructional unit com- 
posed of one or more outstanding, 
experienced teachers and two or 
more beginning teachers or teacher- 
interns, which assumes a responsibil- 
itv for teacher education in addition 
to attempting to provide better learn- 
ing situations for children. Such ar- 
rangements permit the school system 
to take a greater responsibility for 
providing the laboratory phase of 
teacher education. 

3. A composite instructional team 
which adds to the professional teach- 
ers included the services of certain 
non-certified personnel. 

A sample personnel component for 
the large composite instructional 
team might be as follows: 

Professional staff members: 

Team leader or coordinator (Such a per- 
son might well be selected from the ranks 
of outstanding teachers in self-contained 
classrooms) 

Teacher-specialists. 

Team teachers. 

Interns. 

Non-certified members: 

Instructional secretary. 

Technicians. 

Teacher aids. 

Lay Associates. 

The size of the team would de- 
pend upon the composition and num- 
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ber of pupils in the group to be in- 
structed. In general it would be 
anticipated that the ratio between 
teachers and students could remain 
substantially the same as exists in 
the self-contained classroom. A team 
of six members, for example, might 
be assigned to instruct 150 pupils; or 
a small team of three might work 
with a group of 70. If the team in- 
cludes non-certified personnel, such 
as instructional secretary, techni- 
cians, and interns, the ratio of team 
members to students can be reduced 
substantially without increasing the 
cost of the school system. 

Supervisors, most of whom are 
now heavily overloaded with num- 
bers of teachers in need of assistance, 
would lend coordination to the work 
of various instructional teams. They 
would find new challenges in help- 
ing to develop working groups of 
teachers and would continue their 
traditional responsibilities for leader- 
ship in curriculum improvement. 
Principals will find opportunities for 
creative leadership both in the in- 
service education and utilization of 
instructional personnel and in the re- 
finement of the new type of organi- 
zation for learning groups. The 
central office staff will be thru leader- 
ship of instructional teams perhaps 
closer to instruction and curriculum 
decisions than ever before. 

The following potential strengths 
are envisioned for the instructional 
team: 

1. The instructional team pattern 
can make possible teaching children 
in a) large groups, b) small sections, 


A possibility for improving the self-contained classroom is .. . 


c) individually. It provides, also for 
independent study by students who 
have particular academic interests 
and abilities with consultation with 
teachers as needed. Flexibility is pro- 
vided which makes possible the or- 
ganization of varied sized sub-groups 
appropriate to the instruction being 
presented. Such an arrangement, for 
example, would make it possible for 
the entire learning group to be :s- 
sembled for one type of lesson, suh 
as in poetry or music appreciatic; 
for other presentations both lar : 
and small groups might be provid 

2. By dividing the total learni 
group into equal sized sub-divisio 
which would regularly carry 
phases of the instructional progra : 
team members could be given c 
tinuity relationships with the sa 
children over a period of time. 

3. Students can be brought ii 
contact with highly compete 
teacher-specialists in both large a : 
small groupings. Academically t 
ented students could be assemb}. 
together for training in various st 
ject matter fields while at the sa 
time those requiring remedial hi | 
could be given similarly individu 
ized attention. 

4. Professional members of the 
structional team would be free to ‘e- 
fine their specializations and to con- 
tribute their competence to all siu- 
dents in the group while serving as 
consultants to team associates. 

5. Such necessary chores as record 
keeping, testing, checking papers: 
supervision of halls, playground, 

(Turn to Page 13) 
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Some educators in the Lakeshore 
crea are combining resources to promote 


GERALD GLEASON 
Associate Professor 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Curriculum Research 
In the Public Schools 


PROMISING new approach to 
LX the promotion and facilitation 
y research on curriculum and in- 
st uctional problems has recently 
» en undertaken in the Milwaukee 
a .eshore area with the organization 
of the Lakeshore Curriculum Study 

‘ouncil. The Council is composed of 
a group of 20 school systems which 
have joined together in a coopera- 
tive effort to utilize research proce- 
dures in the solution of curriculum 
and instructional problems. 

The Council grew out of an in- 
formal group of curriculum directors 
and supervisors which had _ been 
meeting for several years to discuss 
problems and share experiences. 
These meetings led to a growing 
recognition of the need for and ap- 
propriateness of an organized, sys- 
tematic research approach to educa- 
tional problems. At a December, 
1958 meeting, George Denemark, 
dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, proposed the formation of a 
study council which would provide 
the necessary structure, resources, 
and facilities to implement the re- 
search approach. 


Method of Organization 

A series of meetings during the 
spring and summer of 1959 produced 
an organizational prospectus which 
was presented to all public school 
systems in the general lakeshore area 
for their consideration. This prospec- 
tus stated the major purpose of the 
Council to be: “.. . . the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of instructional 
practices in member school systems 
thru cooperative study and research.” 
The Council proposed to provide the 
necessary guidance, assistance, and 
leadership thru direct involvement of 
personnel, facilities, and finances of 
member school systems. 

Membership in the Council is 
‘available to any public school system 
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in Wisconsin. Since the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee will provide 
the organizational focus of the Coun- 
cil, proximity to this institution may 
influence the decision of school sys- 
tems to participate since active par- 
ticipation is basic to success of the 
Council. 

As of December 1, 1959 twenty 
school systems had joined the Coun- 
cil. These include Arrowhead High 
School at Hartland, Cedarburg, Fort 
Atkinson, Glendale, Greenfield, Joint 
City School District No. 1 at West 
Allis, Joint School District No. 4 at 
Brown Deer, Milwaukee County, 
Nicolet Union High School, Ocono- 
mowoc, Pewaukee, Sheboygan, She- 
boygan Falls, Shorewood, South 
Milwaukee, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, Watertown, Waukesha, 
Wauwatosa, and Whitefish Bay. In 
addition to regular membership, the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
will serve as institutional sponsor and 
will provide the organizational focus 
for the Council. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will also 
serve in an advisory capacity. 


School’s Obligations 

In accepting membership, schools 
have assumed the following 
obligations: 

1. Commitment to participate in at least 
one project conducted by the Coun- 
cil each year. 

. Agreement to make provision for 
sharing of personnel, facilities, and 
resources in conducting research 
projects. 

Payment of an annual membership 
of $200-$300 depending on the size 
of the system. 

Agreement to cooperatively share 
costs of research projects in which 
the system is actively participating. 

The major activity of the Board of 

Directors in recent months has fo- 
cused upon identifying and planning 
research projects within seven 
broadly stated areas of interest: 


1. Individualized Reading. 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

3. Junior High School Organization and 
Curriculum. 
Organization of the Secondary School 
Day. 

. The Superior Achieving Student. 

. Early Identification of Social-Emo- 

tional Problems. 

. Kindergarten Organization and Cur- 

riculum. 

Research committees composed of 
representatives of member systems 
have been formed to discuss specific 
research problems within these broad 
areas and to propose specific §re- 
search designs and procedures ap- 
propriate to the problem. 

An interesting characteristic of 
these committees is that classroom 
teachers have been relieved of teach- 
ing responsibilities to enable them to 
attend the committee meetings. 
Thus, research is recognized as an 
integral and significant aspect of the 
teacher's responsibilities—not merely 
something that is done after school 
hours. 

As specific projects are developed 
and approved by the Council, ap- 
propriate assistance, guidance, and 
financial support will be provided to 
insure the completion of the projects. 

The interest and enthusiasm dem- 
onstrated by school systems in the 
Council are indications of the recog- 
nition of the value of cooperative 
study and research on curricular and 
instructional problems in_ public 
schools, Experience in other study 
councils thruout the country has 
proved that a systematic research ap- 
proach to such problems is not only 
possible but also extremely effective. 

As the Council continues to grow 
and moves into specific research 
problems, it is hoped that public 
schools and institutions of higher 
education will recognize the poten- 
tialities of such councils and offer 
continuous support and cooperation. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








T HAS been gratifying to see the 

large number of schools thruout 
the state in which effective curricu- 
lum study is in progress. The De- 
partment has received several cur- 
riculum guides in a wide variety of 
subject areas from districts in all 
parts of Wisconsin. In some in- 
stances schools have developed 
handbooks both for students and for 
teachers which have done much to 
organize the thinking of faculties 
concerning the educational programs 
in the schools. It has been noted also 
that several schools have developed 
statements of philosophy and listed 
objectives which they wish to attain. 

It is particularly fitting at this 
time when so much attention is be- 
ing given to schools by the public 
and so much space is being devoted 
to education by the press to focus 
our attention on the purposes of the 
school. There are those who would 
like to see the program of our 
schools stripped of many offerings 
which add much to the development 
and cultural well-being of our chil- 
dren. There are others who would 
ask the schools to discard all that 
has been learned about the develop- 
mental tasks of children and to build 
the educational program solely 
around subject matter, per se. 

This is a time when schools and 
school people must look critically 
and anew at the task cf the school. 
This is not a time merely to find 
ways of justifying what is being 
done. Neither is this a good time to 
bury our heads in the sand and to be 
oblivious to modern techniques and 
materials that can improve our ef- 
fectiveness. To consider the pur- 
poses of the school is to give direc- 
tion to self-study and evaluation. 
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Curriculum Study 


Seen from State Level 


Since 1944 Wisconsin educators have been 
studying and revising cooperatively the educational 
program of our public schools. 


ROBERT VAN RAALTE 
Curriculum Coordinator State Department of Public Instruction 


Defining Curriculum 

We might define the curriculum 
as the program thru which the 
school carries out its purposes. 
Those purposes, then, become focal 
points for curriculum study. Since 
most schools agree that their pur- 
poses involve the development of 
skills and attitudes as well as amass- 
ing knowledge and that the effec- 
tiveness of their education programs 
must be measured, at least to some 
degree, by the behavior of their stu- 
dents, it follows that curriculum 
study must concern itself not only 
with what we teach but also how we 
teach. Just as a school system can at 
least partially measure its effective- 
ness by the behavior of its students, 
it can also measure to some extent 
the effectiveness of its curriculum 
study by the behavior of its teachers 
and administrators. 

If a critical analysis of the pro- 
gram of the school indicates a need 
for changing the curricular offer- 
ings, it is important that teachers 
alter the manner in which they oper- 
ate with children as well as the con- 
tent with which they operate. This, 
of course, highlights the importance 
of effective curriculum study at the 
local school level. As teachers evalu- 
ate, plan, teach, and re-evaluate it is 
likely that they will gain new in- 
sights that will result in changes not 
only in the what but also in the 
how. 


Place of Curriculum Study 

Even tho effective curriculum 
study is most vital at the local school 
and district level, it is also necessary 
for other administrative levels to en- 
courage curriculum study as a serv- 


ice to local schools. In Wisconsii , 
curriculum study at the state lev: | 
has been carried on for many yea: s 
thru the Wisconsin Cooperative Cu - 
riculum Planning Program. Opera - 
ing as an agency of the State D:- 
partment of Public Instruction, th» 
curriculum coordinator has give) 
leadership to the program. The Stai 
Curriculum Guiding Committee his 
been a general policy forming grou). 
Its membership includes teacher.. 
principals, supervisors, superintenc - 
ents, college teachers, college pres'- 
dents, vocational educators, an‘! 
state department personnel. There 





What shall be in Social Studies . . . 


are also several so-called production 
committees which meet periodically 
to discuss certain aspects of the cur- 
riculum and ultimately to produce a 
publication which can be helpful to 
local schools in their curriculum 
studies and practices. 

Outstanding among the bulletins 
produced by the Wisconsin Cooper- 
ative Curriculum Planning Program 
in the last several years are thos” 
in the series called “Guides to Cu:- 
riculum Building.” They identify th. 
developmental and societal needs «f 
children at different stages of deve - 
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opment and show the implications 
of those needs for those who are 
concerned with curriculum building. 
\t present, bulletins in this series 
are available at the kindergarten, 
primary, and junior high school 
|-vels. The intermediate bulletin of 
the series is nearly completed and 
ould be available soon. The Guid- 
»z Committee has recently gone on 
. cord as favoring the completion of 
is series by adding a bulletin at 
e senior high school level. 
Other committees are working on 
illetins that are in various stages 
development. The Safety Com- 
ttee has written a bulletin that is 
w being edited in preparation for 
yinting. The Physical Education 
mmittee has two sub-committees 
king on materials for a bulletin. 
Tis committee is listing the physi- 
« needs cf children of different 
aes and is then suggesting physical 
activities and games that can be 
used to develop the needed skills 
and abilities. The Conservation 
Committee is working on a scope 
and sequence of appropriate conser- 
vation experiences for children at 
various school levels. The Commit- 
tee on Industrial Arts has been 
working on the development of sev- 
eral units designed to help teachers 
of industrial arts. The Science Com- 
mittee is working on the production 
of a small bulletin which will set 
forth the characteristics of a good 
science program from kindergarten 
to grade 12. 


Proposed New Studies 


Thus it can be seen that there has 
been recent activity at the state level 
to encourage and coordinate local 
curriculum study. Increased activity 
is being planned. The Guiding Com- 
mittee has suggested that produc- 
tion committees be formed to help 
local schools in the study of the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum. Language 
Arts is another curricular area in 
which a new curriculum committee 
is soon to be-organized. A commit- 
tee is also being formed to study 
mass media. It is the hope of the 
Guiding Committee that this com- 
mittee will consider ways in which 
scheols can make the most effective 
use possible of the many kinds of 
mass media now available for the 
exchange of information. A commit- 
tee on inservice education is also 
contemplated. 

In addition to the curriculum ac- 
‘tivities of the Wisconsin Coopera- 
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tive Curriculum Planning Program 
other agencies thruout the state are 
carrying on research and study proj- 
ects aimed at educational improve- 
ment. Outstanding among these pro- 
grams is one under way thru a 
research grant by the Ford Founda- 
tion to the University of Wisconsin. 
It is known as the Wisconsin School 
Improvement Program, and several 
schocl systems thruout the state are 
involved in it. Another compara- 
tively new program is that centered 
at the University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee and known as the Lakeshore 
Curriculum Council. By pooling 
financial and personnel resources 
several local school systems are en- 
gaging in cooperative research 
studies with assistance from the Uni- 
versity at Milwaukee. In addition to 
these efforts, several professional or- 
ganizations are also encouraging 
curriculum study among their mem- 
bership. Worthy of special mention 


. . in Science? 


among these organizations are those 
projects being carried on by the 
Wisconsin Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. 

At all levels Wisconsin educators 
are looking for and finding ways to 
improve the schools. Successful pro- 
grams for curriculum improvement 
will permit schools to more nearly 
achieve the goals they desire. The 
tremendous responsibility with 
which the schools have been charged 
in a democratic society demands no 
less than our best efforts. 





INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM 
TEACHING ... | 
(Continued from Page 10) 


lunch rooms; obtaining and making 
available instructional resources; and 
other kinds of educational house- 
keeping can be assigned to non- 
certified team personnel to free pro- 


fessional members for professional 
responsibilities. 

6. Various professicnal talents of 
members of the team can be pooled 
to diagnose students’ strengths and 
weaknesses and to prescribe appro- 
priate educational programs. 

7. The creation of differentiated 
staff assignments for teachers would 
make possible advancement from one 
professional level to another as com- 
petence is achieved. 

8. Resources such as closed circuit 
or nationally released television les- 
sons can easily be utilized by the 
large sized learning group with sup- 
plementary follow-up provided by 
members of the team in smaller 
sub-groups. 

9. Greater opportunity is provided 
to group students according to such 
traits as interests, instructional re- 
quirements, special talents, for short 
periods of time, without loss of the 
benefits that heterogeneity may 
provide. 


Superiority Must Be Proven 

The foregoing suggestions of the 
envisioned values of the instructional 
team illustrate the possibility that 
this type cf organization for elemen- 
tary schools might bring added 
strength to the program of instruc- 
tion without the loss of the recog- 
nized values of the self-contained 
classroom. This new approach, how- 
ever, must prove itself as superior to 
the one-teacher-per-class plan if it 
is to be adopted. 

Even so, it must be remembered 
that the plan of organization fol- 
lowed in a particular school or for 
given instructional groups will de- 
pend upon the personnel available. 
Some teachers who are good when 
teaching alone may not work well as 
members of teams; others may gain 
in strength and professional skill by 
joining such groups. To advocate 
universal adoption of the instruc- 
tional team pattern, should it meas- 
ure up to its theoretical promise, 
would be as subject to error in indi- 
vidual situations as to maintain that 
the self-contained classroom plan is 
the only one for elementary schools 
to follow. Faith must be placed in 
the results of research rather than in 
advocated procedures; but even re- 
search results must be applied with 
care and objectivity to each indi- 
vidual school situation. 











O YOU plan to travel next 

summer? In the summer of 
1959 over 1,000 teachers from 50 
states traveled with NEA tour groups 
and thousands more made travel ar- 
rangements with other tour agen- 
cies or planned and conducted their 
own journeys to parts of the United 
States and to the many fascinating 
areas of the world. 

For most of us there are many 
places of interest in our own coun- 
try which we haven't seen and which 
we would find quite “foreign” in the 
cultural and historical life of the 
communities, in the architecture of 
the buildings, and in the grandeur 
of the natural scenery. Wherever we 
go, whatever we see provides a new 
outlook on life and stimulus for 
more abundant life. 

Typical of the tours planned by 
the NEA Travel Division is one to 
Russia and one to the mountains of 
the west. 


Tour to Russia 

This July, high above the Atlan- 
tic, there will be two planeloads of 
teachers, curious and excited about 
their forthcoming adventure to Rus- 
sia. These will be the first tours to 
the Soviet Union under NEA spon- 
sorship open to all teachers, 

These travelers will accumulate 
many memories and photographs of 
the never-ending line of people of 
all ages waiting patiently to gain 
entrance to the Lenin-Stalin Mauso- 
leum, of the streets of the large 
cities, overcrowded with strolling 
pedestrians, of the fantastic spec- 
tacle of the grandiose stations of the 


Are You 

Intending 
To Travel 
In 60? 


Metro (Russia’s subway), and of 
bizarre St. Basil’s with its nine varie- 
gated domes making a fairyland 
silhouette against the sky. Many un- 
familiar sights will greet their eyes, 
but their most cherished memories 
may be of personal contacts with the 
Russian people. 

Many features of the NEA Russian 
tours are designed to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the Soviet Un- 
ion. There are many special events 
such as a visit to a Soviet factory, a 
conference at the Ukranian Ministry 
of Education, or a trip to Moscow’s 
Polytechnic Exhibition, there to view 
a display of the progress of Soviet 
industry and engineering. Also help- 
ful are the illuminating comments of 
the tour director and the background 
information provided by pre-tour 
suggested reading matter. 


Interest to Teachers 

Close to the heart of every teacher 
is the welfare of children every- 
where, and of special interest to 
teachers journeying to Russia is the 
topic of Soviet education. On a re- 
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cent NEA-sponsored tour of school 
administrators to study the Soviet 
educational system, it was the 
organized out-of-school activities 
which made one of the greatest ini- 
pressions. Especially noted were the 
extensive activities of the “Young 
Pioneer” movement for children of 
ages 9 to 14. This summer NEA tour 
members will visit Leningrad s 
“Young Pioneer Palace,” where they 
will view the children at their vavi- 
ous activities. Provisions for gam.s 
and folk-dancing, and a small-sci'e 
planetarium are among the ma) y 
facilities of the Palace. In tie 
Ukranian city of Kharkov, there w || 
be opportunity to visit anoth r 
uniquely Russian institution, a mii i- 
ature railway operated entirely | y 
children. In such ways the Sov: °t 
Union tries to fill the after-schc >] 
hours of its children with a com! i- 
nation of fun and learning. 

Casual impressions and chance « \- 
periences may be as revealing as t ¢ 
most carefully planned events. Evin 
those spots which in other countri.s 
would be considered the customa y 
“tourist attractions,” will, in Russa, 
usually turn out to be something 
more. For instance, even tho a vi it 
to an art museum in the Soviet 
Union will leave you preoccupied 
with “those amazingly rich colors,” 
an original use of perspective, or 
that appealing portrait of a child, 
thoughts about the role of art in 
Soviet society (and conversely of 
the role of Soviet society in its art) 
are bound to intrude, if not sug- 
gested by examples of Soviet “Real- 
ist” art, then by the conspicuous ab- 
sence of the various modern abstrac- 
tionist and distortionist trends in 
Russian museums. Or, let us con- 
sider a visit’to a literary shrine, Tol- 
stoy’s country house. One would 
hardly suspect that a literary pil- 
grimage such as this could tie in 
with a visit to a collective farm or to 
the USSR permanent Agricultural 
Exhibition. However, when one re- 
alizes how passionately interested in 
land reform was this 19th century 


author of War and Peace, one can- 


not help finding these experiences 
complementary. 





Editor's Note: We are indebted to 
Barbara Mestetsky, NEA staff writer, ‘or 
the portion of this article relating to the 
tour to Russia and to Earl Henderson, | s- 
sistant director of the NEA Travel Di i- 
sion, for the part dealing with the hi: 4- 
lights of the tour in the Rockies. 
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Teachers on the NEA tours to 
Russia will find their vacation both 
pieasant and profitable. The profes- 

nal advantages of the trip exténd 

‘n further than the college credit 

iilable to participating teachers, 

few teachers will be unable to 
lize their Russian travel experi- 

e to good effect in the classroom. 

e showing of slides or photo- 

pus, the relating of experiences 
| impressions will all be found 

id teaching aids, stimulating class 

‘rest and discussion. 

several countries outside Russia 

included in the tours. You will 
i it sparkling Helsinki, friendly 
penhagen, gay Paris, Berlin, both 
st and West, Warsaw, not yet 
npletely rebuilt, and delightful 

:igue, still retaining its age-old 

ims. 


ur to the Rockies 

\nd for every teacher visiting 
otiier lands there will be hundreds 
who believe in the slogan, “See 
America First.” 

Many Americans have mountains 
as their neighbors. In the eastern 
United States mountain vacation 
spots have been popular for a cen- 
tury. The lucky Californians admire 
their rugged Sierras, and residents 
of Washington and Oregon vacation 
in the Cascades and the Olympics. 
It takes an experience with the 
Rocky Mountains, however, to con- 
vince one that America’s story can 
be taught better by the person who 
understands the tyranny of topogra- 
phy over the lives of the pioneers. 


American snaps a picture in Red Square 
°t, Basil's Cathedral is in the background. 
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Even in 1960 there is evidence of 
the ways mountains influence the af- 
fairs of men. Take a drive thru the 
mountains in your part of the coun- 
try. As your automobile labors up 
the long grade you'll get an idea of 
what mountain climbing must have 
meant to men on foot or on horse- 
back. Think cf the colonials strug- 
gling over the Adirondacks; of 
Stonewall Jackson speeding up the 
Shenandoah Valley behind the Blue 
Ridge Mountain Wall. Think of the 
unfortunate Donner party trapped 
by the cruelty of winter in the 
Sierras. Think of the heroic Mormon 
band cresting the Wasatch Range 
and gazing at last upon a place 
where they could end their long 
trek. Maybe you will decide that a 


Union Pacific Railroad Photo 


“Old Faithful’’ in Yellowstone is an attraction 
thrilling many a sightseer on the NEA tours. 


mountain experience of your own 
would give your teaching new per- 
spective and be an invigorating va- 
cation besides. 

Such an experience is afforded 
teachers by. the 1960 Rocky Moun- 
tain Tour, co-sponsored by your 
Wisconsin Education Association 
and the National Education Associ- 
ation. This tour traverses the heart 
of the Rocky Mountain country, 
across the 12,000-foot height of Col- 
orado’s Trail Ridge Road, north to 
Yellowstone National Park, and west 
to Salt Lake City. It’s a drive you 
might not care to attempt alone. 
The steep mountain passes and 
great lonely distances do not make 
for leisurely driving. But in the com- 
pany of other teachers and: in the 
hands of a competent bus driver you 


Even in 1960 there is evidence of the ways 
mountains have influenced the affairs of men. 


will be able to relax. You don’t have 
to be a pioneer to comprehend the 
meaning of these mountains in their 
lives. With guidebook and camera in 
hand, climb the mountains 
while sitting down, which can hardly 
be called pioneering. 

What can you expect to bring 
home with that camera? There'll be 
pictures of the snow patches in 
July in Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The antelope of Wyoming's 
open range will frolic across your 
movie screen. Old Faithful Geyser 
erupting against a blue sky and the 
marvelous towers of Salt Lake City’s 
temple will be favorite slides. Your 
camera will capture the remoteness 
of Colorado’s Monarch Pass and 
your blood pressure will respond 
with remembrance of its rarified air. 
There won't be photographs of ten- 
story hotels and squalid city slums. 
The Rocky Mountain country is still 
largely nature in the raw which may 
be captured permanently on film 
and reproduced wherever and when- 
ever the occasion demands, In your 
classroom and in your home for 
years to come you can relive your 
glorious moments of a vacation in 
the Rockies. 

If you are interested in the possi- 
bilities of a tour to Russia, Europe, 
the Orient, the Americas, or in our 
own U.S.A., write to the Division of 
Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Tell them what 
you want and perhaps they have a 
tour tailored to fit your desires and 
your budget. 


you 

















T HAS often been pointed out 

that a school’s reading program 
should be encouraged to extend be- 
yond the classroom but it takes a 
bit of doing to plan, execute, and 
keep in operation such a program. 
We have a great reservoir to tap and 
use in the extension of our pupils’ 
reading activities but many times 
this resource is not fully activated. 
This great potential is the parents 
of our children. They can perform a 
very important part and can enter 
into a very definite service in the 
reading program thru encouraging 
library usage. Many schools do not 
have a well-stocked library nor one 
that functions effectively, but a li- 
brary could easily be the key that 
would unlock and open to the young 
people of a school new interests in 
reading. One sure way for children 
to improve in their reading is to read 
just as a swimmer improves his abil- 
ity to swim by much practice in 
swimming. The swimmer needs wa- 
ter deep and expansive enough to 
challenge and interest him to keep 
on with his swimming and a young 
reader needs a library of many dif- 
ferent types of books to arouse and 
maintain his interests and keep him 
reading. 

Many school districts do not have 
the funds to create a school library 
and equip it with an adequate and 
varied number of books to challenge 
the students to maintain an interest 
in it. It is possible, tho, that the 
PTA could sponsor and equip a good 
school library. The efforts of the 
teachers in the developmental read- 
ing program would be much more 
meaningful and fruitful if the pupils 
knew that their parents were also 
interested and willing to provide 
good books for their leisure time 
reading and enjoyment. 
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Your PTA Mothers Can Help 
With Your School Library 


In addition to the immediate value of an elementary 
school library to the children, mothers acquire a 
better understanding of the school, the tasks of the 


teacher, and the modern methods of education. 


W. C. LUCUS 


Principal, 3lst Street Elementary School 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


PTA May Help 

If your school does not have a li- 
brary or the one you do have is 
poorly equipped and administered, 
perhaps your PTA can help get one 
started, keep it alive by adding new 
books each year, and help in its op- 
eration if no teacher is available to 
act as librarian. Our local PTA 
asked if they could help the school 
in any way and were informed that 
they could enter into a very definite 
service in the reading program by 
sponsoring and equipping a school 
library. The executive board was 
happy to assume such a project and 
appropriated several hundred dol- 
lars (all they had in their treasury 
at that time above budget needs) 
for a book purchasing fund. They 
also made plans to stage a series of 
annual money raising events for the 
purpose of creating a constant fund 
from which to purchase library 
books. 

The big problem in the crowded 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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school of the present day is to fir 
a room for a library. Often, the roo 
is really there but it is being usc 
for some other purpose not 
equally important as a school librar 
We had such a room on the thiid 
floor that was being used as an act 
project room and also to store ovr 
supplies. The art activities were ea;- 
ily assigned to the regular clas;- 
rooms as were the art supplies ard 
we found ourselves with a new 
brary room blessed with good ligh 
ing, a new paint job, and adequa 
shelf space. 


we 


ca> 


Book Purchasing Committee 

It took several years before 
enough money was secured which 
would buy the books needed to 
enable the library to open with an 
auspicious start. The president of 
the PTA appointed a committee of 
three mothers to serve with a com- 
mittee of three teachers to act as a 
joint book purchasing committee. 
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Mother-librarians have been working successfully in teams for the pas? three years. 
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This committee enlisted the help of 
School Board and city librarians and 
soon had a considerable number of 
books selected and ordered in the 
category of “reading for enjoyment” 
for age groups extending from the 
third grade thru the eighth grade. 
Tl.c school added more books, which 
weren't needed for every day school 
work, and some of the parents and 
te.chers contributed books from 

ir home libraries. 
‘he parent-teacher purchasing 
/nmittee also took over the func- 
. of a library steering committee 
adopted a list of policies and 
-cedures for the operation of the 
ary. They set forth the number 
imes each week that the library 
to be open and its purposes, 

1e of which are: 
Children to be encouraged to use the 
library to seek books to read for en- 

joyment and enlightenment 
Children to be sent to the library as 
a reward for good school work and 
to stimulate and motivate them to 
want to read 
Children to learn good library pro- 
cedures and etiquette 
The problem arose as to how the 
library should be administered, In 
some schools older students are 
trained and serve under the direc- 
tion of a part time teacher-librarian 
but in our school no teacher could 
be freed from classroom teaching to 
take over such direction. The moth- 
ers of the PTA were invited to act 
as librarians and they quickly ac- 
cepted. A library chairman was 
appointed who organized a commit- 
tee of mother-librarians to serve 
each week. This committee also had 
frequent meetings to discuss proce- 
dures and classify books, 


Mother-Librarians Help 

Our school library has been func- 
tioning for the past three years and 
the same system of mother-librarians 
working in teams is being used. 
Many hundreds of new books have 
been added since its opening until 
now the accession book lists several 
thousand volumes. New books must 
be added each year or the young 
people will lose interest in the li- 
brary and our pupils have proved 
this point. The mothers working in 
the library claim they have to work 
in pairs in order to keep from being 
“snowed under” with withdrawals, 
renewals, returned books, and other 
responsibilities. The mothers like the 
work and the library chairman re- 
ports that she has seldom had to:ask 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 





Six-Hour Teachers 
for La Crosse? 


When teachers seek pay increases 
it is common enough for harried tax- 
payers to mention the teachers’ short 
working hours, their long summer 
vacations, their short working week 





for volunteers as she has more will- 
ing to serve than she needs. 

These women have been surprised 
at how eager the young people are 
to draw out books to take home to 
read, They had heard about televi- 
sion replacing reading activities, but 
they found it wasn’t so in their li- 
brary. The mothers are also sur- 
prised at the type of books’ the 
children like to read. The big de- 
mand is for books of recreational 
reading but there are many requests 
for books on science, space travel, 
jet planes, “classics” such as Heidi, 
Black Beauty, Hans Brinker, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Alice in Wonderland, 
ete. 

We feel that this school library 
has brought to our young people 
many books that they would not 
have read otherwise. The various 
homeroom libraries are not as varied 
and the city public branch libraries 
are too far from our school to en- 
courage frequent trips to them. Our 
teachers feel that the school library 
is a definite asset and adjunct to 
their developmental reading pro- 
gram. They are teaching their pupils 
to read and creating within them a 
desire to read, and the library pro- 
vides the vehicle which brings to 
them the large choice of books 
which seems to give them a satisfy- 
ing, encouraging experience in their 
independent reading activities, 


and their frequent holiday periods, 
much to the resentment of the teach- 
ers. When this happened in La 
Crosse and was followed by council 
action cutting the city budget by 
$77,000 and thus eliminating ail 
chance for teachers’ pay increases, 
the teachers decided to accept the 
council at its word and work a six- 
hour day. 

To merely announce the actual 
working of a six-hour day by public 
school teachers is not only to refute 
the short-hours argument but to put 
the whole matter on a more under- 
standable basis. It is not necessary 
to give much thcught to the matter 
to know that no teacher could do an 
adequate job if he or she gave no 
more time to the work than is ac- 
tually spent in the classroom. It is 
quite obviously impossible for a 
teacher to walk into a class without 
previous preparation and do any sort 
of a job teaching. Likewise, it is 
perfectly clear that no teacher's 
work is thru when the class is dis- 
missed. There is not only planning 
to be done for the next day but 
often there are papers to be read, 
corrected and graded and special at- 
tention given to some students. Even 
more obvious examples of outside 
work are to be found in the teachers’ 
coaching of such extracurricular ac- 
tivities as sports, debate, forensics, 
drama, music and many other 
equally important but less popular 
activities. 

But when one comes to assess the 
right or the wrong of the actions of 
the city council it is almost neces- 
sary to be a taxpayer and a parent 
with children of school age living in 
La Crosse to make the correct deci- 
sion. During the past year La Crosse 
has suffered some serious industrial 
losses. There was a period of unem- 
ployment for a great many people 
and this had its impact upon busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the present 
budget proposed for the city calls 
for an increase of $1.40 per thousand 
of assessed valuation. The council 
has been striving to keep the budget 
within bounds, but the figure finally 
adopted was somewhat above that 
recommended by the mayor. 

Altho it has been claimed that sur- 
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veys indicate the teachers’ salaries 
are in the lower fifth of schools in 
their classification, this has been 
disputed by the La Crosse mayor 
who claims that comparison has 
been made with schools in the Mil- 
waukee area where there is “cur- 
rent prosperity compared with our 
austerity.” 

One councilman apparently spoke 
for the majority of his fellows when 
he said: “One of the most favorable 
things we could do for industry is to 
give them a favorable tax rate.” 

We think the chief value of the 
La Crosse discussion is that it should 
put an end to the old saw about the 
short hours that teachers enjoy, but 
we feel sure that the teachers’ pro- 
posal to work only six hours will 
have no success whatever. The su- 
perintendent of schools says he 
doubts that the proposal is legal. 
That may be true but it must be 
pretty obvious that it is wholly un- 
workable whether legal or not. A 
teacher hired to coach football or 
basketball or music or forensics who 
decides to merely teach his or her 
class for six hours a day is discard- 
ing his or her chief claim to promo- 
tion in the future, and he or she may 
be losing any claim he or she may 
have to a new contract next year.— 
Green Bay Press Gazette 


Dilemma at La Crosse 


La Crosse public school teachers 
have voted to withdraw their sup- 
port from all activities associated 
with the schools except their teach- 
ing duties during the regular school 
day. This is in protest of city council 
action cutting $77,000 from the 
school budget request, including 
$48,500 for teacher salary increases. 

Their purpose, according to the 
teachers, is to start a campaign for 
the improvement of education in 
La Crosse by calling public attention 
to the “dilemma of the schools.” The 
“associated activities” include dra- 
matics, sports, music, clubs, school 
publications, extra counseling with 
students, collecting money for spe- 
cial drives, publicity, PTA meetings 
and others. 

Considerable support is reported 
on the side of the teachers in their 
stand. The Central Student Council 
in a statement said its members “will 
sacrifice our extra-curricular activi- 
ties for the express purpose of hav- 


ing educational standards in La 
Crosse increased:” High school stu- 
dents, in a sampling survey of the 
city to determine public sentiment, 
found 65.5% of those contacted favor 
a tax increase for “educational im- 
provement.” About 10% of the popu- 
lation was reached by more than 
200 youths and this was considered 
a fair sample of opinion. The stu- 
dent survey, without prompting or 
aid from adults, was praised by the 
La Crosse Tribune as a wholesome 
demonstration of civic action. 

The stand taken by the teachers 
has dramatized their case and re- 
ceived wide publicity. If it is 
carried thru the question must in- 
evitably arise as to whether they can 
avoid weakening their cause by im- 
pairing their usefulness. The super- 
intendent of schools cautioned the 
teachers against hasty action. Even 
tho there would be no neglect of 
classroom preparation or work, the 
withdrawal from numerous activities 
would put the teachers in the posi- 
tion of giving up constructive lead- 
ership along various lines, 

A resolution adopted by the teach- 
ers stating their views and intentions 
is expected to receive early consid- 
eration by the Board of Education. 
The board will have a dilemma of 
its own unless the council changes 
its mind and yields to pressure after 
having already adopted a city 
budget. One line of reasoning is that 
the action of the teachers points to 
the need for tax revision. 
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| IT SPEAKS TO THE PUBLIC iHRU... 


* AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The outcome of the issue will be 
watched with interest beyond the 
borders of La Crosse.—Stevens Point 
Daily Journal 


They Just Want 
to Teach 


The public school teachers in 
La Crosse, up in arms because tie 
La Crosse City Council has cut t ie 
funds for teachers’ pay raises out >f 
the school budget, threaten to lir it 
the school day to class work aid 
collecting papers. 

Without overtime pay, say te 
teachers, they'll wave goodbye ‘o 
such extra-curricular chores as nov 2- 
time duty in the cafeteria, superv s- 
ing class and club meetings, dire t- 
ing school plays, and coaching a:}- 
letic teams. 

This mild-mannered revolt by © 1¢ 
group of public servants has broug at 
a few tut-tuts from the superinter 1- 
ent of schools, and presumably vw ill 
draw heavier blasts from the Ct 
Council and Mayor Milo Knuts« n. 
If the teachers mean business, hi sh 
school basketball games after this 
week may have to be cancelled. 

The Wisconsin State Journal «l- 
ways has taken a dim view of strikes 
by public employes (which this is 
not), but is completely charmed in 
this case by the new vistas in educa- 
tion that may be opened up by the 
teachers of La Crosse. 

Educators themselves, and friends 
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of better schools everywhere, agree 
that what the profession needs—be- 
sides better salaries—is better profes- 
sional stature in the community. And 
how, may we ask can a teacher at- 
tain stature faster than by devoting 
himself to teaching? 

“ach year, U. S. teachers are 
sa ‘dled with a few more chores and 
dvies, ranging from driver educa- 
tie, and dramatics to collecting 
m: iey for the school milk program. 
T! -y may be worthwhile, but they 
ar certainly burdensome, and 
ha dly a part of basic education. 

et’s hope the La Crosse teachers 
sti k to their guns, to leave the cam- 
er. club unsupervised, the PTA 
me ‘ting unattended, and the gym- 
na:ium dark. 

the revolt spreads, it could set 
An erican public education back 40 
years—which should be about the 
rig it point for getting some sense 
back into the school day.—Wisconsin 
State Journal (Madison) 


Sampling 
Public Opinion 


High school students are to be 
commended for their exercise in civ- 
ics Sunday—surveying the city to de- 
termine public opinion on the re- 
cently adopted public school budget. 

More than 200 youth, in a displav 
of effective organization in a short 
time, covered roughly one-tenth of 
the city’s population to assess pub- 
lic opinion on whether residents 
would favor a 60% per thousand in- 
crease in taxes for “educational im- 
provement” in La Crosse. 

The findings, showing 65.5% of 
those contacted to be favorable, ob- 
viously can have no effect on a 
budget already adopted, but they 
are, nevertheless, not entirely 
incidental. 

Assuming that 10% of the popula- 
tion is a fair sample of opinion, the 
results are more than a legend. They 
are a reminder to be tucked away 
tor future reference, when next the 
Common Council considers the 
school budget and the matter of 
teachers’ salaries. 

Beyond all this, the student effort 
was a wholesome demonstration of 
civics in action, done by youth of 
their own accord, without prompting 
or assistance from adults, and cer- 
tainly with a remarkable show of or- 
Zanizational ability. 
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This is a new chapter for La 
Crosse in youth participation in pub- 
lic affairs. Out of it has come evi- 
dences of leadership, and who 
knows, inspiration of a nature to 
mark the beginnings of a career for 
those who spearheaded the effort. 

All in all, it was indeed a whole- 
some undertaking and a manifesta- 
tion of interest in a matter close to 
the local scene, participated in by a 
level of our citizenship which, now 
aroused, may be expected to con- 
tinue actively in the affairs of the 
community.—_La Crosse Leader- 
Tribune 


Are Colleges Pricing 
Themselves From 
Market? 


Public elementary and high school 
education costs are well-known since 
the bill is included in yearly prop- 
erty tax statements. Not as widely 
discussed is who will pay increased 
future costs of higher education— 
the student or the taxpayer? 

That question is generating heated 
discussion in Wisconsin and thruout 
the nation as college enrollments ex- 
pand and educational expenditures 
travel the inflation spiral. In the final 
analysis, of course, it’s probably the 
father-taxpayer who foots the bill, or 
much of it. Tuition costs have in- 
creased at almost every college and 
university—whether state supported 
or private. 

These tuition increases have 
caused some to insist that education 
is in danger of pricing itself out of 
the market for capable students who 
have little or no support from their 
families and not much in the line of 
scholarship assistance. Others retort, 
however, that such students should 
attempt to procure low interest rate 
loans from state or federal govern- 
ments, and they rejoice that people 
are beginning to recognize it is as 
valid to borrow for an education as 
to borrow for the purchase of an 
automobile or washing machine. Yet 
some see a danger that potential 
school teachers will .go so far into 
debt that they will find it difficult to 
get out because their extensive train- 
ing does not culminate in expansive 
salaries. 

The contention of some is that 
people with low incomes who com- 


plain about increased state levies for 
education are actually benefited be- 
cause then the tuition does not in- 
crease and their children are more 
able to get a higher education. And 
getting such an education—if surveys 
and statistics are valid—will mean 
increased future incomes and more 
tax revenues to support the educa- 
tional structure. A flexible fee scale 
based on a student’s means and tal- 
ent may be a partial solution to 
these problems. Waukesha Daily 
Freeman 


New Program for 
Teachers 


Much of the criticism of teacher 
training the last few years has cen- 
tered about the number of education 
credits given in the schools of edu- 
cation with emphasis on how to 
teach rather than on what to teach. 
However exaggerated the charges 
may have become there have been 
some grounds for the queries. Now 
an entirely new graduate program 
for the classroom teacher has been 
worked out by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the Wisconsin state col- 
leges and the university. 

The program is aimed exclusively 
at the classroom teacher rather than 
at the administrator. Under existing 
graduate programs in education, one- 
half of all credits have been in the 
field of pedagogy. But the new pro- 
gram requires only three to nine 
credits in actual education, while it 
specifies nine to 15 credits in the 
area of specialization and three to 
12 credits in the liberal arts. Further 
recommendations advocate at least 
an undergraduate minor in the field 
of specialization and two years of 
teaching experience before any ped- 
agogical courses are taken. 

In the past many elementary 
school teachers have had difficulty 
earning masters degrees except in 
the field of education because of a 
lack of undergraduate credits in any 
particular field. The low percentage 
of teachers holding master’s degrees 
in Wisconsin in comparison with 
neighboring states may stem in part 
from this difficulty and the fact that 
education degrees beyond the bache- 
lor level are primarily suited to the 
administrator. ; 

The new program was adopted 
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unanimously by the committee of 
university and state college faculty 
members. It is experimental and does 
not supersede existing programs, But, 
if teachers come to take advantage 
of it, the courses should help the 
classroom teacher to learn more 
about his particular field of interest 
and to widen his horizons in other 
liberal arts directions.—Appleton 
Post-Crescent 


School 
Reorganization 


A University of Wisconsin re- 
search project extending over several 
years has shown that wise rural 
school district consclidation does re- 
sult in better educational attainment 
for rural chidren. This merely veri- 
fies results of observation in many 
rural areas where school district re- 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 





Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
Im and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front’ of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
prove investment—each trick 
by different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 

To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 514 x 83"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 


enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s EZ Gum. 


It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 





organization has brought quite man- 
ifest improvements. 

Better teaching facilities, and aux- 
iliary services for school children do 
not come automatically as a result 
of school district reorganization, of 
course. It can only help make pos- 
sible a better, broader school pro- 
gram without unduly high school 
taxes, Some reorganized districts sti 
find themselves seriously hanii 
capped. Others seem to lack ¢! 
will or skill to take advantage 
opportunities opened for sch « 
betterment. 

Quite generally in Wisconsin ; 
elsewhere rural school district 
organization and some urban ré 
ganization has been followed 
conspicuous efforts to improve sch 
services and facilities in many wa’ 
In fact, a great many reorganizatic 
have been accomplished for ti 
prime purpose rather than any 
economy. 

Prof. Burton Kreitlow, direct 
the special research project on c 
solidated. vs. unconsolidated sch 
system, notes that there is appar: 
reluctance to keep pushing ahead i 
still unreorganized rural areas. Ther 
are still more than 3,000 school cis- 
tricts in Wisconsin. 

What's holding us up? It is ti: 
to take stock locally and statewi 
Certainly mere reluctance to 
operate with neighbors, rural or | 
ban, and to share a common respon- 
sibility fairly must not be allowed to 
deprive Wisconsin children of school 
advantages which Prof. Kreitlow has 
found demonstrated in consolidated 
schools.—Milwaukee Journal 





PSYCHY ; By Ray Hass 





















Distributed by NASST 
“Well... I’ve certainly tumblec 
awtully fast from my heights o! 
virtue!’ 
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AASA Will Hear Leaders 
In Government, Industry 
And Education, Feb. 13-17 


-ASHINGTON-—Some of the _ biggest 
na’ es in international relations, govern- 
me t, the cemmunications, and public in- 
for iation industry, as well as leading 
fig. -es in the education world will be dis- 
cussing headline top- 
ics during the 1960 
‘convention of the 
American Association 
of School Adminis- 
trators in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 
Feb. 13-17. More 
than 20,000 educa- 
tors are expected to 
attend the meeting 
to take part in a 
high-powered pro- 
gram geared to the 
and Coping with 


LAWRENCE DERTHICK 
theme “Creating 
Change.” 

Keynote speaker for the convention will 
be U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick, who will address 
the first general session Saturday after- 
noon, Feb. 13. Arthur H. Rice, editor of 
The Nation’s Schools, will. moderate a 
panel discussion on persistent problems in 
public education on that same program. 
Panelists will be Richard D. Batchelder, 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Mrs. James C. Par- 
ker, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; George E. Watson, 
first vice-president of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and Wiscon- 
sin state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; and Robert E. Willis, president of 
the National School Boards Association. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture since 1953, has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the devotional program 
Sunday morning, Feb. 14; and Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, governor of the State of New 
York, will speak Sunday night on Ameri- 
ca’s economy and_ educational finance, 


President Donald C. Hoeft Appoints WEA 
"60 Standing and Convention Committees 


particularly finance at the state level. 

Following thru in the field of finance on 
Monday morning, Feb. 15, will be George 
Romney, president of American Motors 
Corporation, discussing school finance at 
the local level; and the Hon. Lee Met- 
calf, U. S. Representative from Montana, 
discussing responsibilities of the federal 
government for financing America’s pub- 
lic schools. 


International Relations Session 

The general session Tuesday night, 
Feb. 16, wil! be devoted to international 
relations. The speaker is yet to be an- 
nounced. Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, 
will address the school administrators on 
public information and communication 
under the title “Are We Afraid of Free- 
dom?” He is scheduled to appear at the 
general session Wednesday morning, 
Feb. 17. 

Among the other major speakers will be 
Herold C. Hunt, Charles W. Eliot, pro- 
fessor of education, graduate school of 
education, Harvard University; Harold 
Benjamin, emeritus professor of educa- 
tion, George Peabody College of Teachers, 
and visiting lecturer, 1959-60, faculty of 
philosophy and letters, University of 
Buenos Aires; and Virgil M. Rogers, dean 
of the school of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

AASA President Martin Essex, who is 
superintendent of schools at Akron, Ohio, 
said in announcing details of one of the 
most important educational meetings of 
the year, that in addition to nine big gen- 
eral sessions, AASA members will study 
some of the most pressing problems of 
public school education in more than 100 
group sessions consisting of debates, re- 
search studies, symposiums, panel discus- 
sions, expositions, case studies, and inter- 
rogations of specialists. 





State Supt. Watson Names Van Raalte to Succeed Senty 


MADISON—Robert C. Van Raalte, cur- 
ticulum coordinator of the State Depart- 
ment of Pubiic Instruction, was appointed 
assistant superintendent in charge of su- 
pervision by George E. Watson, state 
superintendent. He took office on Dec. 1 
succeeding Walter Senty who had been 
named state director of the National De- 
fense Education Act for Wisconsin. 

Van Raalte is a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens Point, has a 
M.S. degree from the University of Wis- 
consin, and has done additional graduate 
Work at the UW. His teaching and super- 
vising experience covers a wide range. He 
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taught in a one-room rural school for 
four years, was elementary school princi- 
pal at Ogdensburg for six years, and was 
supervising teacher in Waupaca County 
for seven years before joining the state 
department as an elementary school su- 
pervisor. He has been in that position for 
six years. Six months ago he was ap- 
pointed curriculum coordinator to suc- 
ceed Arthur Adkins who resigned to ac- 
cept a position on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

During World War II he served in the 
Army for four years, 18 months of which 
was overseas. 


MADISON—President Donald Hoeft has 
announced the appointments to the sev- 
eral WEA standing and convention com- 
mittees for 1960. The appointments be- 
came effective Dec. 1 at the time the 
officers of the Association, elected Nov. 5, 
officially took office. 

Two new chairmen were named to the 
Constitution and Locals committees. Mel- 
vin Frank of Milwaukee becomes head of 
the Constitution Committee to succeed 
Harry Jones who is president-elect, and 
V. B. Rasmusen of La Crosse succeeds 
Mrs. Olga Martin as chairman of the Lo- 
cals committee. 

By provision of the constitution, 
Harry W. Jones, the president-elect, is a 
member of the Council on Education; 
Edith Luedke of West Allis, second vice 
president, is a member of the Locals Com- 
mittee; and Weir W. McQuoid of Phil- 
lips, third vice president, is a member of 
the Welfare Committee. 

To coordinate the activities of the As- 
sociation all members of the Executive 
Committee serve on some standing com- 
mittee. The single asterisk indicates that 
the committee member is also a member 
of the Executive Committee, and the 


R. G. HEIN 
Chairman 
Couneil on Educ. 


MELVIN FRANK 
Chairman 
Constitution Com. 


double asterisk indicates that the member 
is the NEA Director for Wisconsin. 
During January and February the com- 
mittees will hold their initial sessions and 
plan their course of action which will 
culminate in their recommendations to the 
Representative Assembly next November. 


CONSTITUTION 
Melvin Frank, Tchr., Milwaukee, Chair- 
man 
*Howard Koeppen, Elem. Prin., Clinton 
Robert H. Kupper, Elem. Prin., Mani- 
towoc 
Katherine Rintelman, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Dorothy Rule, Elem. Prin., Madison 
Paul R. Schwandt, Elem. Prin., Oshkosh 
H. J. Van Straten, Co. Supt., Appleton 
G. Edward Voos, Tchr.,. Milaukee 
(Turn to Page 22) 








WEA COMMITTTEES FOR ’60 


(Continued from Page 21) 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha, Chairman 
G. W. Bannerman, Supt., Wausau 
Kathryn Bostrom, Tchr., Phillips 
Winston Brown, Co. Supt., Waukesha 
C. L. Greiber, Dir. St. Voc. & Adult 
Ed., Madison 
Cora Hansen, Elem. Prin., Big Falls 
*Donald C. Hoeft, Co. Supv., Jeflerson 
°Trene Hoyt, Elem. Prin., Janesville 
Lawrence B. Hoyt, Voc. Dir., Wausau 
Ralph G. Iverson, Dean of Men, Stout 
State College, Menomonie 
*Harry W. Jones, Elem. Prin., Wausau 
M. S. Kies, Co, Supt., Milwaukee 
Howard D. Lee, Elem. Prin., Shorewood 
Dale E. Morley, Elem. Prin., Mondovi 
Stella Pedersen, Dean of Women, Eau 
Claire State College 
Mrs. Clara Rau, Tchr., Mosinee 
°°Henry C. Rowe, Elem. Prin., Beloit 
Marcella Schneider, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Ralph A. Schwartz, Tchr., Green Bay 
Paul Stelsel, Co. Supt., Fond du Lac 
Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, UW Sch. of Ed., 
Madison 
Ruth Strozinsky, Tchr., La Crosse 
H. H. Thies, Co. College Pres., Reeds- 
burg 
Florence Trakel, Tchr., Waukesha 
G. E. Watson, Supt. Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Madison 


C. KRANZFELDER 
Chairman 
Credentials Com. 


1. LESCHENSKY 
Chairman 
International 
Rel. Com. 


CREDENTIALS 
Cecelia Kranzfelder, Tchr., Chippewa 
Falls, Chairman 
Mrs. Everett C. 
Madison 
Ralph Lenz, Tchr., Berlin 
Kenneth Lindl, Elem. Prin., Wauwatosa 
Jerry M. Proft, Tchr., Melrose 


Holterman, Tchr., 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Immanuel Leschensky, V. Prin., Ocono- 
mowoc, Chairman 
Gerhardt W. Axman, Tchr., Manitowoc 
Jane E. Bjorklund, Tchr., Madison 
George Dahl, Elem. Prin., Waupun 
Robert Flegl, Tchr., Jefferson 
Rebecca Frank, Tchr., Cudahy 
Marion Jacobson, Tchr., Wausau 
*Ronald C. Jensen, Elem. Prin., Kenosha 
Mrs. Norma Long, Tchr., Tomah 
Louis Sasman, Supv. Voc. Dept., Madi- 
son 


JACK MERCIER 
Chairman 
Public Rel. Com. 


V. B. RASMUSEN 
Chairman 
Locals Com. 


LOCALS 
V. B. Rasmusen, Tchr., State College, 
La Crosse, Chairman 
Ira $. Abney, Elem. Prin., Boscobel 
Mildred Anderson, Tchr., Janesville 
Harold R. Edmund, Co. Supt., Merrill 
W. E. Engebretson, Ass’t. Prin., High 
School, Cadott 
Larry M. Fenton, Tchr., Shawano 
Mrs. George Franson, Tchr., Wauwatosa 
*Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis 
Floyd Miller, Tchr., Oshkosh 
Roy E. Tibbetts, Curr. Coor., Frederic 
Mrs. Margaret Wetzel, Tchr., Rice Lake 


NECROLOGY 
Kenneth E, Emmons, Tchr., Marinette, 
Chairman 
Donald Jacobson, Tchr., Fennimore 
Mrs. Elva McKinley, Tchr., Fond du 
Lac 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau, Chairman 

*Allen Anderson, Elem. Prin., Spring 
Valley 

Mrs. Margaret Gustafson, Co. 
Kenosha 

George Kanzelberger, Tchr., Manitowoc 

Gladys V. Madsen, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Richard Turzinski, Elem. Prin., Brook- 
field 

Pat Twohig, Tchr., Appleton 

Gaylord Unbehaun, Supv. Prin., Rich- 
land Center 

G. S. Wall, Tchr., Stout State College, 
Menomonie 

Norbert Walzer, Tchr., Beloit 

David E. Williams, Elem. Prin., Janes- 
ville 

Edwin W. Zenisek, Tchr., Neenah 


Supt., 


IN. 


LYMAN OLSON 
Chairman 
Retirement Com. 


GERALD KONGSTVEDT 
Chairman 
Resolutions Com. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Gerald N. Kongstvedt, Tchr., Racine, 
Chairman 
Dorothy Crain, Tchr., Manitowoc 
Harold T. Davies, Elem. Prin., Jefferson 


E. John Goodrich, Tchr., Appleton 

Clifton Scheffler, Tchr., Milwaukee 

M. C. Schmallenberg, Supt., Black River 
Falls 

Robert Peters, Jr. H. S. Prin., Beaver 
Dam 


RETIREMENT 
Lyman Olson, Elem. Prin., Belo 
Chairman 
Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Bjorn Christensen, Tchr., De Pere 
Margaret Collentine, Co. Supv. Tc 
Darlington 
Marie Danielson, Tchr., Racine 
Ralph O. Eggert, Tchr., West Bend 
*D. E. Field, H. S. Prin., La Crosse 
Russell Gregg, UW Prof. Ed., Madis 
Mrs. Mary Jane Irwin, Tchr., Milw 
kee 
Mary Margaret McGuan, Tchr., Bara 
Al Moldenhauer, Supt., Stevens Poi: 
A. R. Page, Ass’t. State Supt., Mad 
Alice Scott, Tchr., Oshkosh 
*D. E. Upson, Co. Supt., Janesville 


WELFARE 
Paul M. Loofboro, Supt., West B. 
Chairman 
*Ellen Case, Tchr., Wauwatosa 
Margaret Chenoweth, Supv., Janes 
Esther M. Czerwonky, Elem. Prin., 
waukee 
Verna Mae Johnson, Tchr., Ashland 
G. E. LaDuke, Elem. Prin., Eau Ci. 
*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., Oshkos] 
Daniel O’Connell, Tchr.; Ft. Atkins« 
Edmund Olszyk, Tchr., Milwaukee 
°Weir W. McQuoid, Tchr., Phillips 
Clyde G. Wallenfang, H. S. Prin., 
koosa 
Dale A. Wesenberg, Tchr., Madiso1 
Willard A. Witzeling, Tchr., Sheboy «: 
Esther Wolfgram, Tchr., Milwauke: 





Gov. Nelson Appoints Olson 
To Conservation Commission 


MADISON—Paul J. Olson, principal of 
the Midvale Elementary School in Madi- 
son, was appointed for a six-year term to 
the State Conservation Commission on 
Nov. 20 by Governor Gaylord A. Nelson. 
In making the announcement Nelson said 
of Olson and John R. Lynch of Gordon, a 
Douglas County conservation leader, the 
second appointed to the Commission, that 
they had “the greatest experience and 
qualifications in the field of conservation.” 

Olson, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, taught at West High and Ran- 
dall Elementary Schools in Madison for 
20 years before taking over the principal- 
ship at Midvale in 1951. He has been sec- 
retary of the Dane County Conservation 
League for six years and has. initiated 
Madison’s summer conservation progrim 
whereby high school boys receive cr«it 
for outdoor projects. They spend one 
month working on forestry, game mani {¢- 
ment, and stream improvement project: in 
the county. 

In 1957, Olson received a national ¢ n- 
servation recognition award from Am. ‘i- 
can Motors Corporation for “spreading ¢ 
conservation work thru education.” 
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Mowrey Named NEA Assoc. 
Director for Lay Relations 


VASHINGTON—Corma Mowrey, NEA 
prsident in 1950-51, was appointed as- 
so. ate director for lay relations, accord- 
in. to an announcement by William G. 

NEA executive secretary. She as- 
ed the new post Si 

det. 1 

the NEA Miss 
vrey will work 
Glenn E. Snow, 
tant executive 
tary for lay re- 
ns. Her special 
nment will be 
cting projects 
youth serving 
cies, women’s 
ps, religious or- 
vations, and pro- 
mal, fraternal, and business groups. 
iddition, she will work closely with 
and local education associations. 


CORMA MOWREY 


Interest in Education 
‘cognizing the interest of organiza- 
tiors outside the teaching profession in 
the many problems that teachers face, she 
said in an interview at NEA headquarters: 
“{ see a great challenge in working 
wit people who want to know more 
about, and who can do a lot to help get 

good education in this country. 


“| am vitally concerned,” she added, | 


“with the problem of financing quality 
education and feel that most of our citi- 
zens are too. This is a problem we all 
must face now more than ever before. 
Without adequate financial support for 
education we cannot hope to combat the 
impact of world change that is forcing us 
to step up our efforts. We cannot hope to 
achieve what we say we want in our 
schools unless we are prepared to find 
some means to support it on a local, state, 
and national level.” 

In 1956 Miss Mowrey was appointed 


by President Eisenhower as co-chairman | 


of the education committee of his “People- 
to-People Program for World Understand- 
ing.” She has been director of the Divi- 
sion of Professional Services of the West 
Virginia Education Association since 1948. 
The new associate director has been a 
member of the NEA Board of Trustees 
since 1952, has served on the Educational 
Policies Commission, and was on the Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers from 1945-47. 


Western WEA Will Feature 
Shirer and Baldwin, Apr. 8 


LA CROSSE—The Western Wisconsin 
Education Association will feature Wil- 
liam L. Shirer of New York and James R. 
Baldwin of Toledo, Ohio, as_ principal 
speakers for the annual convention in 
La Crosse, Apr. 8, reports V. B. Ras- 
Musen, executive secretary of the organi- 
zation. Shirer will address the association 
on the topic, “The World Today,” and 


Bal’win will discuss the subject, “Doctor, | 
Lawyer, Merchant Chief.” Six sectionals | 
and 14 round tables will provide programs | 


devted to day-to-day problems in teaching. 
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UADRALINE 


é by american desk 


QUADRALINE! 


900 ‘‘COMBO” 





ates Quadraline! A complete and dramatic 
new line meets changing school needs both present and future! 
Example, the Series 900 “Combo” Chair and Desk 


combination shown. 

An integral unit of rugged square tubing 

that controls aisle traffic, groups front-to-front 
for two student working areas... 


provides liberal, comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


W. W. BAILEY CO. BARTELS SUPPLY ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. 
2123 Third Ave. Formerly Hunt Supply = 1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois Wautoma, Wisconsin by Chicago, Illinois 


american desk manufacturing co. \Qy4 temple, texas 


NEA Assigns Consultant 
For White House Confab 


WASHINGTON-—Dorris Lee, associate 
professor of education at Portland State 
College, Portland, Wash., has joined the 
staff of the National Education Association 
as a consultant in education to work with 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

In announcing Dr. Lee’s appointment, 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary, said he was particularly pleased that 
the NEA will be playing a significant part 


in the Conference scheduled in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol Mar. 27—Apr. 2. 

Previous White House Conferences on 
Children and Youth “have not stressed 
education enough,” Dr. Carr said, but 
with the addition of educational consult- 
ants such as Miss Lee, the 1960 confer- 
ence will be more likely to focus attention 
upon the nation’s educational problems. 

While Miss Lee will be a member of 
the NEA staff, she will be on loan to the 
White House Conference staff and will 
have an office in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Wis. Federation of Music 
Clubs Gives WHA Citation 


MADISON-In a year fraught with 
“payola probes” and “quiz scandals,” the 
Wisconsin State Broadcasting Service found 
confirmation in their long-standing belief 
that good music is its own reward. 

Prior to the presentation of The Mvs- 
siah by the University of Wisconsin Chorns 
at Music Hall on the campus on Dec. '3 
the Wisconsin Federation of Music C]:}s 
presented its annual award to the Uni: 
sity of Wisconsin broadcasting _ stat 











IT PAYS TO SAVE! 


Your Credit Union paid a 4% dividend on paid-up shares for 1959—the 
highest dividend consistent with safety and sound management. 


IT PAYS TO BORROW! 


The rate of interest on loans is never more than 1¢ per month for each 
dollar still owed. That comes to only $6.50 of cost on a $100 loan paid back 
in 12 equal monthly payments, with no extra charges. 


IT PAYS TO BELONG TO YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


Because every penny you save up to $2,000 before age 70 will earn life 


insurance automatically, and 


Because your loan will be covered with insurance in case of death or total 
permanent disability. 


WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3,. WISCONSIN 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application 
Amount desired $ 
Single Married 
Date of first payment 


POP WOW NONE? pacnhnecece sec ncusse ne 
Widower 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name: Address 

Name: Address 

If other security is being offered, give description: ~--......_--______--_ _- 


Husband's (wife's) occupation 
My salary is $ per mo. for 
My total indebtedness is $ 


Do you own a car, Make and year Encumbrance $ 

Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~_-___-----____-__-_____ 
My teaching address is 

My home address is 


Total experience 
I am under contract to 


Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 


We approved the above loan 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 











WHA for its musical programs during 
past year. 


Citation Presented 

The citation lauded “Station WHA 
distinguished service to music in pres: 
ing programs of high caliber, for pro: 
ing American music, and for recogni? : 
and performing works of worthy 
temporary composers of the United Sta 

Mrs. Roger Cunningham of Janes\ 
state president of the Federation, 
sented the citation to William G. Ha: 
program director of WHA. In accep 
the award Harley said, “Because of ‘i 
current scrutiny of the industry, I sup) 
I ought to make clear that this is 
‘Payola.” We have been presenting n 
of quality for over 30 years. Compose: 
the caliber of Bach, Beethoven or Bra 
need no plugging.” Harley, who is 
president of the National Association 
Educational Broadcasters, stressed 
fact that “educational stations have a 
cial obligation and opportunity to fill this 
need for great music. Much of our sc! ed- 
ule, of course, is devoted to program» of 
substance in the nourishment and stre‘ch- 
ing of the mind, but about 50% is music— 
for we feel it important to nourish the 
spirit with beauty and develop taste by 
frequent exposure to excellence.” 


Teachers to Be Selected 
For Television Experiment 


MADISON —Arlene McKellar, associate 
director of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air, and Lillian Simonson, principal of 
the Marquette Elementary School in Mad- 
ison, were selected from Wisconsin by the 


Midwest Airborne Television Instruction 
Experiment, to spend two days at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., Dec. 21-22, 
evaluating kinescopes of teachers. The 
purpose was to select personnel for the 
educational television experiment to be- 
gin in September. The group of 25 in- 
vited educators was divided into sections 
to view 90 kinescopes of teachers which 
had been produced nationally. 

The teachers selected for the pur): 
will be called together at Purdue Uni 
sity about Feb. 15 to work with 
Council’s executive producers, researclits, 
and graphic arts personnel on the prep: 
tion of courses, study guides, and i! 'us- 
trative materials in order to have ‘he 
courses ready for recording on tape Dy 
July 1. 

According to Miss McKellar no final 
cisions will be made on the selectio: 
teacher personnel until the curricu 
committees meet in January. 
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University Regents Urge Repeal of Student Oath Law 


\{I[LWAUKEE-University of Wiscon- 
i regents recently “again unequivocally 
osed and condemned” the oath and 
lavit provisions of the National De- 
e Education Act of 1958 and called on 
onsin’s senators and representatives to 
pose and support” its repeal. 
hese are the provisions which prompted 
imber of private colleges and univer- 
s to refuse federal student loan funds. 
University accepted its first alloca- 
of $49,512 under protest and dis- 
ited it to students. It now has a sec- 
allocation of $200,488 which it has 
vet made available. To use these, the 
versity must provide matching funds 
il to one-ninth of the federal funds 
this portion also would be subject to 
oath and affidavit. 
he regents indicated that they favored 
‘ontinued use of the funds, under pro- 
and provided that all students ap- 
ig for loans be notified of the protest. 


Contrary to Principle 


ie regent resolution called the oath 
and affidavit provisions “suggestive of a 
tranmeling of inquiry by subjecting 
thoughts, research, and learning to politi- 
cal restraints.” The oath and affidavit are, 
the resolution said, “contrary to, the sound 
principle of academic freedom upon which 
the leadership of the University in inde- 
pendent research and in scholarly learn- 
ing has been grounded.” 

Whether the University should accept 
further loan funds and possibly other fed- 
eral funds which require oaths and affi- 
davits is being studied by the University 
Committee. ; 

The University’s Loan and Undergrad- 
uate Scholarship office reported that with- 
out the federal funds—and probably even 
with them—the University will not have 
sufficient loan funds this year to meet 
student needs. : 


Educational Facilities Lab 
Seeks Teaching Devices 


NEW YORK-—Exploding school enroll- 
ment and the expansion of knowledge are 
causing many teachers to wonder if there 
are tools or devices available which will 
help them increase their effectiveness. 
Many devices such as language records, 
slides, filmstrips, and flannel boards have 
been developed by commercial agencies. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation in 1958, 
is currently conducting a survey to identify 
as many as possible of the tools and de- 
vices available to teachers. 


Summary to Be Published 

It is looking particularly for aids which 
have been developed by teachers for their 
own use which may have potential value 
to other teachers and which are not on 
the market. 

If you are using any such device or 
know of any other teacher who is using a 
homemade device, the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories will appreciate hearing 
about it. Send the name and description 
of the device or the name of the 
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teacher who has created it to: Survey 
of Educational Tools, Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

A summary of the devices and_ tools 
used by the teachers in Wisconsin will ke 
made available to the Journal. 


Lakeshore Study Council 
To Do Curriculum Research 


MILWAUKEE-tThe Lakeshore Curricu- 
lum Study Council, a group organized to 
promote systematic research in education, 


elected Douglas Brown, Shorewood Super- 
intendent cf schools as chairman of the 
board of directors, and named John Mc- 
Lain, elementary school supervisor of 
South Milwaukee, as chairman-elect. For 
executive secretary, the Council chose 
Gerald Gleason, associate professor of ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
include Conan Edwards, West Allis, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Oliver 
Heine, Glendale superintendent of schools, 
and Reynold Swanson, director of instruc- 
tion, Wauwatosa. 

Since completion of the organization the 
board of directors has been identifying 
and planning research projects of interest. 





Pick any book in... 


THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


estimating 
answers 





SECOND EDITION 











FOR GRADES 1-8 





finding the 
hidden question 


deciding on 
a process 


Every book contains an abundance of 
problem-solving material that makes 
learning fun and interesting for all 
pupils. Whether it be learning from 
dictation, estimating answers, decid- 
ing on a process, or finding the hidden 
question, the books give the pupil an 
understanding of the processes in- 
volved in solving a particular problem. 
Many visual aids and diagrams aug- 
ment the lessons. 

For every book there is a Teacher’s 
Edition that is easy to handle, practical 
to use. It shows the pupil’s pages in full 
size and color, with answers, and con- 
tains chapter teaching plans, enrich- 
ment materials, a complete testing pro- 
gram, and direct aids to the teacher 
on the solution of the more difficult 
problems. 





ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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NEA and WEA Consultants 
Meet La Crosse Leaders 


MADISON—Charles Frailey, WEA re- 
search director, Robert Munger, WEA 
public relations consultant, and Ken Jon- 
son, NEA regional representative, met 
with the La Crosse Education Association 
governing board Dec. 17. Plans for fu- 
ture steps, in light of the recent salary 
controversy, were reviewed at the session. 

Frailey had also attended an_ earlier 
session of the LEA governing board 
Dec. 10 when preliminary discussions 
were held. The problem, which received 
nationwide attention, arose from action of 
the city council which cut back school 
board budget $77,000, including $48,000 
recommendations for teachers’ salaries. 

Two paths of action were agreed upon, 
for which Board of Education backing 
will be sought. One is the formation of a 
committee to evaluate different facets of 
the public schools’ program; the other is 
the establishment of a stature commit- 
tee to enhance public understanding of 
the role of La Crosse’s public schools. 

Staff members of the WEA and _ the 
NEA pledged assistance in the form of 


counsel on salaries, public relations pro- 


L. to R.: Charles 
Frailey, Ken Jonson, 
Kenneth Storandt, 
and Lester Steinhoff. 


cedures, and research data. Future plan- 
ning sessions between LEA representa- 
tives and WEA and NEA staff personnel 
will be slated for the near future. 


Wisconsin Teachers Have 
Achieved 91% of NEA Goal 


WASHINGTON—The WEA Executive 
Committee accepted a goal of 10,000 
NEA members for 1959-60. According to 
a release from Ivan A. Booker, NEA di- 
rector of membership, we have achieved 


“This T reasury-Sponsored 
SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM 


provides an excellent way to teach thrift” 


... says Martin Essex, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio; President. 
American Association of 
School Administrators. 





“Our nation developed and 
grew to maturity on the sav- 
ings of our forefathers, and 
the practice of thrift is deeply 
ingrained in our heritage and 
traditions. Today, more than 
at any other time in our his- 
tory, we need more savings 
of all kinds. 
“Teaching thrift as train- 
ing in character development is a 
proper classroom function. It ben- 
efits the pupils themselves, and 
their community and their Nation. 
“Buying United States Savings 
Stamps and Bonds gives our young 
people a personal share in the coun- 
try’s growth, and [ am happy to join 
with educators everywhere in en- 


dorsing the School Savings Program.” 

For information and materials on 
School Savings—through which mil- 
lions of pupils are helped to save each 
week in U. S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds—write your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States 
Savings Bonds Division, Washington 
200. GC. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 

















WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


a 


91% of our objective or a total of 9, 
NEA members on Dec. 10. This numi er 
is 1,186 ahead of the same date of 
year. So far eight states have reached 
exceeded their goal, and 12 other sti 
have attained a higher percentage of t] 
objective than has Wisconsin. 

On Dec. 10 Wisconsin had 31% of 
potential membership in NEA wh: 
placed the state 37th in rank among 
states in the percentage of teachers 


the NEA. 


NEA 1959-60 Honor Roll 
CITIES 


Chilton 
Fort Atkinson 
Grantsburg 
Ladysmith 
Mayville 
Nekoosa 
North Fond du Lac 
Port Washington 
Rice Lake 
Stevens Point 
Wausau 

DISTRICT 
South Shore Comm. Sch., Port 

Wing 
SCHOOLS 
Buffalo County 

Mondovi Graded Sch., Mondovi. . ( 1958) 
Mondovi Sr. H.S., Mondovi (1958) 


Marathon County 
D. C. Everest H.S., Schofield .... 
. Milwaukee 
Nicolet Flign Seb: cs nec acne. (1955) 
Polk County 
Amery Public Sch., Amery (1944) 
Balsam Lake Sch., Balsam Lake. . (1947) 
Balsam Lake H.S., Balsam Lake. . (1958) 
Centuria School, Centuria 
Centuria H.S., Centuria 
Clear Lake Sch., Clear Lake 
Frederic H.S., Frederic 
Luck Public Sch., Luck 
Milltown Elem. Sch., Milltown ... 
Milltown H.S., Milltown 
Osceola Elem. Sch., Osceola 
Osceola H.S., Osceola 
St. Croix Falls Sch., St. 


(1959) 


Racine County 

Franksville Sch., Franksville 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
Columbia Co. Teachers Col., Co- 


lumbus 
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State Biology Teachers to Benefit from Science Grant 


\[ADISON—A $42,200 grant for a sum- 
r field biology institute has been made 
he Board of Regents of State Colleges 
the National Science Foundation. 
While many of the nine state colleges 
» received individual grants from the 
ional Science Foundation in the past, 
several have been selected again for 
coming summer, this is the first time 
a grant has been made directly to 
Board of Regents,” said Eugene R. 
hee, director of the State colleges. 
Itho final plans are still being formu- 
|, it is planned to hold the program 
: June 12 to July 23 at the State Col- 
system’s newly acquired Pigeon Lake 
p in the Chequamegon National For- 
aear Drummond in Bayfield County. 

t is expected that 45 stipends amount- 
to $450 each will be made available 
elected participants, who will also re- 
e special allowances for travel and 
their dependents. 


Basis for Selection 

‘he primary criterion for selection of 
stipend participants will be the capac- 
of the applicant to develop as a 
her and to profit from the program, It 
emphasized, however, that a_ limited 
nunber of junior and senior high school 
teachers will also be accepted on a regu- 
lar tuition basis, and that they will pay 
nominal room and board fees along with 

the stipend holders. 
Participation will be limited to junior 
and senior high school teachers between 
the ages of 20 and 50, since the camp 





In Memoriam 


Howard K. Beale, 60, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Madison, 
Dec. 27. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and received his mas- 
ter’s and his Ph.D. from Harvard. He was 
an outspoken partisan for civil and human 
rights, and held a nationwide reputation 
as one of the most able and_ original 
scholars in the field of American history. 
He was the author of several articles and 
books: “Are American Teachers Free?” 
“A History of Freedom in Teaching in 
American Schools,” “The Critical Years,” 
and most recently, “Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Rise of America to World Power.” 
In a statement of Dr. Beale’s death Presi- 
dent Conrad Elvehjem said “his dedica- 
tion to freedom of discussion in the class- 
room and elsewhere gave special distinc- 
tion to a brilliant career.” 

.7 

Joseph P. Scott, 50, principal of the 
Woodford Grade Schools for 24 years, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at Lake 
Geneva, Dec. 24. He was a graduate of 
Platteville State College. He was _ past 
president of the Lafayette County Teachers 
Association, and in 1958 received the Wal- 
worth County Teacher of the Year award. 

a 2 * 

Mrs. Gilbert Fischer, 45, a teacher in 
the schools of Monona until she became 
crilically ill during Thanksgiving vacation, 
passed away Dec. 16. 
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program demands physical activity which 
excludes older persons. 

The program is aimed primarily at 
those teachers whose major field of inter- 
est is natural science, who tend to fall 
into the “textbook-laboratory” category. 
This will give them an opportunity to de- 
velop an understanding and appreciation 
of plant and animal life in its native 
habitat. 

As proposed, the program consists of 
study in four areas which are divided into 
four three-credit courses. A student may 
take two of the courses and is advised to 
select one area in zoology, the other in 
botany. A student may earn six credits, 


and graduate credit will be given by spe- 
cial arrangement between the student and 
the college or university to which he 
wishes to transfer the credit. 

The State College Board of Regents 
Office is serving as the clearing house for 
information and for applications—stipend 
or otherwise. Stipend applications must be 
postmarked by Feb. 15, 1960, to guaran- 
tee consideration. Recipients of stipends 
will be notified by Mar. 15, and will have 
until Apr. 1 to accept or to decline the 
offer. 

James Unger, professor of biology at 
Oshkosh State College, will head a teach- 
ing staff which includes four other pro- 
fessors from the Wisconsin State College 
system. 
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™ BROTHERS 


takes pride in presenting a 
new series of Co-Basal Readers... 


GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 


Outstanding Features: 


V Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 

V Interesting stories—suspense, action, plot 
V Beautiful full-color illustrations 

V Complete Teachers’ Manuals 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Harold Jordahl 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, Book 1 
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WIAA Re-elects Wetmore The Board concluded a two-day session a She succeeds Alva Smith of N 
nie zs by electing E. C. Knutson of Westby vice Randolph. re 

Of Sun Prairie, President president to succeed R. G. Hein of Wau- J. T. Magnuson, supervising principal of 

aia inal cle f kesha, and re-naming H. J. Antholz of Central Union High School, serving Eleva 

: "pcm i Ae eit ie eevee : ng Spooner treasurer. Other members of the — Strum, has resigned, a Jan. 24, 
ee board are J. Harold Rose of Whitefish t Decome assistant superintendent at Me- tis 
letic Association on Dec. 5 re-elected Sloe anal os: 0 Sail nomonee Falls in Waukesha County. He is mi 

2 ‘ deen aiid ay and M. M. Lanphere of Stratford. fg aca te: ae “i ; 
C. R. Wetmore, supervising principal at gaa ae currently serving as president of the a 
Sun Prairie, as its president. Trempealeau County Teachers Association. tic 
Alvin W. Krohn, Muscoda High School ve 
| ne principal, has been appointed superinteic- an 
| Myrtle Jensen of Waupaca_ has been ent of Nekoosa Public Schools to succeed “ 
| appointed supervising teacher for the Wau- LeRoy Jenson, who has submitted i Ms 


shara county school, according to Clif- resignation, effective at the end of tie na 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY ford S. Larson, county superintendent of | current semester. 

COLLEGE BUREAU St, 
Since 1885 three generations of the ; : = 

Albert Family have offered person- YOURS or the askin Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary, of) r 

alized efficient reliable service to arene 4 ing a choice of 36 different depart: re tar 
educators at all levels from kinder- dates. (Maupintour) TI 
garten ee university ona se : ; ie gene : 34 
Nation-Wide The Journal’s advertisers offer many in- 63. Brochure on a different kind of t 19 


teresting ideas for the teacher who watches thru Europe and a corner of Africa. | 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. | for them. Some of the advertisers offer scribes itinerary and gives costs for 2 ; 
CHICAGO (3) material for which you must write di- countries in 70 days, summer 19 0. : 
i (Europe Summer Tours) ov 


rectly to the company. Other material you 



























































MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS | j ; 
- — | May secure by using the convenient cou- 72, Cultural Travel Program explains | 
| pon below. Your name will be passed on to make a foreign trip more interest —4 
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NEA Releases Estimates 
of °59-’60 School Facts 


\WASHINGTON—The National Educa- | 


tion Association on Dec. 20 released its 


most recent estimates on pupil enroll- | 
meat, school revenues, the teacher situa- | 
tio.. and other school information for the | 
ye » 1959-60. The estimates, compiled | 
an published by the NEA Research Di- | 


vison for the 18th consecutive year, cover 
da: for the 50 states as well as for the 
nai on as a whole. 

ie report, titled Estimates of School 
St. istics, 1959-60 shows: 

Pupil enrollment in public elemen- 
tar. and secondary schools is 36,399,802. 


Th vs 4.1% more youngsters than the 


34.52,277 who were in school during 
1953-59. 

Current expenditure per pupil in av- 
ernve daily attendance is $369—up 5.4% 
over last year. 

Total instructional staff is 1,455,335 
—4 3% over last year. Of these, 1,348,567 
are classroom teachers, with about one in 
14 an emergency (not fully certified) 
tea: her. 

i. Average classroom teacher salary is 
$5,025—up 4.8%. Elementary teachers av- 
erage $4,835, and high school teachers 
average $5,334. It is estimated that one 
out of every eight teachers will be paid 
less than $3,500. The Far West continues 
to have the highest salary average and 
the Southeast the lowest. 

5. The turnover of instructional staff 
has increased slightly—1.9%. An estimated 
123,700 persons, or 8.5% of the total in- 
structional staff will be leaving the states’ 
public schools for old age, disability, to 
take other positions, or other reasons. 

6. The number of school districts is 
estimated to have dropped from 43,507 


last year to 40,605 for 1959-60. (In Ha- | 


waii, the whole state is one basic unit for | 
school operation.) The trend toward con- | 
solidation of school districts has been con- | 


sistent over a long period of years. In 


1931-32, there were 127,422 districts or | 


administrative units. 


New Features in Report 
For the first time this vear, the NEA 
estimates include school-age population 
and average daily attendance along with 
enrollments. The school-age population— 


youngsters aged five thru 17—constitute | 
24.5% of the total population. Ten years | 


ago, the percentage was 20.3. Average 


daily attendance as a percent of enroll- | 


ment is estimated at 88.7%. This is the 
same as it was 10 years ago, with slight 
fluctuations in between. 

On school finance, the estimates show 
total expenditures, including current ex- 
pense, capital outlay, and interest, in- 


creased from $14,253,239,000 in 1958-59 | 
to $15,543,109,000 in 1959-60, an in- | 
crease of 9%. Over a 10-year period, the | 


increase was 167.9%. 


The NEA estimates were developed 
With the cooperation of the state depart- | 


ments of education and state education 

associations. Thirteen tables are included 
1 

to show state by state breakdowns. 
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MAKING suRE oF Arithmetic 


es 


MAKING SURE OF 
Arithmetic 
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Grades 1 through 8 








MORTON — GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN — SCHAAF — ROSSKOPF 


The series with a built-in plan for classroom grouping. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
1885-1969 4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46 
Representative: Kenneth J. Schaefer 














Something Extra 


... for the teacher 


_. . for their students. 


The New | Learn To Write, grades 1-8. 
Teachable 
Challenging 


Interesting 


the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
- 1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 














MEET THE PEOPLE 
AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 


60 Days—$2890 


(all inclusive Ist class services) 


Japan—Hong Kong—Singapore—Bangkok 
—Nepal—India—Ceylon—Egypt—Syria— 
Lebanon—Turkey—Greece 


This tour departs on June 24th and is de- 
signed for those who want to see, meet 
and know people as well as visit the fan- 
tastic places through-out the world. 


Your tour escorts are Hazel Chilgren and 
Eunice Brake who, for four years, lived, 
taught, and traveled through the Far East. 
Their many close friends Around-the-World 
have extended an invitation to you to visit 
their homes and families. 


This is truly a first class trip. It includes 
many exciting surprises —a desert party 
at Cairo, native night club in Damascus, 
Celonese dancers in Colombo and other 
wonderful events. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FREE INFORMATION 


HAZEL CHILGREN 
1020 E. Lyon St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone BRoadway 6—0266 


EUNICE BRAKE 


75 E. Great Lakes, River Rouge, Mich. 
Telephone Vinewood 3—3468 











Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham. 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
li i CEE 


30 











Pres. Haas Appoints Emans 
Dean of Administration 


EAU CLAIRE-—Lester Emans, director 
of teacher education and placement at 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire, 
has been appointed dean of administra- 
tion. Pres. Leonard Haas said that Emans 
will continue as 
chairman of the de- 
partment of educa- 
tion and director of 
teacher placement 
service. In addition 
to directing these ac- 
tivities of the college 
he will aid the pres- 
ident in the college’s 
long-range develop- 
ment program of 
conferences, semi- 
nars, institutes, and 
special events. He will also serve as a 
member of the administrative staff. 

In 1949, 
the WEA. 


LESTER EMANS 


“School Story” Will Be 
Televised in Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON-—The “School Story,” a 
series of films produced by the NEA Di- 


vision of Press and Radio Relations in 


cooperation with the state education as- | 


sociations, will be available soon for TV 
in Wisconsin, reports Robert Munger, 


WEA PR consultant who is making ar- | 
rangements for the distribution in the | 


state. Already 48 states have either be- 
gun to televise the series or are planning 
to do so. 


Aim to Inform Public 

The series which will run 13 weeks is 
built around the problems, aims, and 
achievements of education in this country. 
The purpose of the series is to increase 
the American public’s knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the schools, the goal of the 
NEA-—the world’s largest professional 
organization. 

The millions of Americans who will 


view the series will see many issues in | 


education explored from how first graders 
learn reading skills, to the curriculum 
program of a comprehensive high school, 
to the missile labs of a great university. 


Cooperating Agencies 

A number of agencies have cooperated 
with the NEA on different titles in the 
series. These include: Harvard University; 
the New Jersey Education Association; 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation; the United 
States Steel Corporation; the University of 
Oklahoma; the Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center; the Greater W ashington Ed- 
ucational Television Association; and one 
NEA Department, the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Initial contacts are now being made by 
the WEA with the 16 TV outlets in Wis- 
consin. 


whether or not the stations in their com- 
munities have scheduled the series. 








FOUR STAR * * *& & INVITATION 
44 CONSTELLATION TOURS 1960 
EUROPE-AFRICA-RUSSIA-JAPAN-ROUND WORLD, with 


Doctors: Melby, Michigan State + Brickman, 
+ Rogers, Neb. Wes. U. + Bach, U. 
« Bell, Mo. Teachers + Lerner, Pa. 
Bethureen, Conn. Col. + Houston, 
N.J. Teachers + Fr. March, Dallas U. - 
Beall, U. Wyo. +» Bauman «+ Cassell + Amer- 
ican University, Wash. + Jackie Robinson - 
Lou Little + Stephen Streeter + Blaine Ronne, 
Wyo. «+ Maxwell, Cal. + Dorsey, Harvard 
Evans, Coe, lowa. 


WRITE FOR COLORFUL BROCHURES 


CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER - SUBURBAN OFFICE 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jers 
SWarthmore 6-1907 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavi 

Yugloslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—f. 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herd 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, Californ 





Emans was president of | 











e NOMAD .- 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter from $47 


Free Folder 
P. O. BOX 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 

















TRAVEL AND LEARN 
: Custom made courier assisted—Euro e 1 
USA 


; bain a a New Eng. Tour June 20—July 1 : 
‘*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins Vistory 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credi:. 

4. South America. June 11. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit 
Check choice and mail today. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Writ 


ARNOLD TOURS 7°,N¢"dury 5+ —— 











Leland M. Burroughs’ Good Will Tour of 
Evrope—June 21 to August 8 
Visit 12 countries in 49 days—Sabena Airlines; 
Poly Travel, Inc., London—All rooms with bath, 
deluxe motorcoach, experienced guide. Passion 
Play at Oberammergau and tours in each coun- 
try. Entire cost $1298.60. 
Write: Travel Shop, 501 Main Street, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








RAISE MONEY... 


school projects .... Easy... . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation’”’ information write: 
STM Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established teachers agency for sale. A 
fascinating and profitable business. An oppo 
tunity for someone who is familiar with teaching 
Write, % Agent, 2277 Lee St., S$. W., Grand 
Rapids 9, Michigan. 








It is suggested that teachers call 
their local program directors to determine | 





IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 
try 
Multiplication drill record 
Reading record and basic word list : 
Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials — $1. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 
300 instructional items. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albert Teachers Agency 
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Jarvis Elected Vice Pres. 
American Vocational Assn. 


MENOMONIE-John A. Jarvis, dean of 
the school of industrial education at Stout 
College, was elected vice president of the 
American Vocational Association, repre- 
senting industrial arts. 

Named to a 3-year term, his position as 
vice president places him on the organi- 
zation’s executive committee which deter- 
mines policy, budget, and_ professional 
publications. 

Named association president was Ed- 
ward M. Claude, a Stout graduate and 
now chief of trade and industrial educa- 
tion for the Illinois board of vocational 
and adult education. 


$600 Trilling Scholarship 
Available for Phy. Ed. Grad 


MADISON—The Women’s Physical Ed- 
ucation Alumnae Association of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has announced the 
Blanche M. Trilling Scholarship of $600 
which is available to interested graduate 
women students with experience in teach- 
ing physical education. Those desiring to 
be considered should apply to the Regis- 
trar, Bascom Hall, University of Wiscon- 


DRAMATIC LIGHTING THAT CAN 
BE MADE TO FOLLOW ACTION 
ON THE PLATFORM OR STAGE! 





EASY TO OPERATE 
The Strong Electric Corp. — 


220 City Park Aven 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





MAKE MONEY WRIT ING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of yc og 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 





ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
avay. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Pept. 160-N 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, mt. 


Wor'd Book Co. : sin, for application blanks which should 
be filed before Feb. 1, 1960. 





TO STRIKE OR NOT TO STRIKE 
™ (Continued from Page 32) 


TIEGS-ADAMS 


Social Studies Series 
REVISED 


school or to spend time and money for extension 
a courses in order to improve their abilities as teachers. 
In spite of the unfairness and indignities teachers 
may experience from shortsighted, uninformed or mis- 
on informed individuals, teachers are bound by their con- 
tracts to fulfill the agreements which they have made. 
There may be a time and place where they may col- 
lectively refuse to sign their contracts for another year 
but under no circumstances should they join in a move- 
ment to break their present agreements. The National 
or Education Association has a code of ethics which reads: 
- “The members of the teaching profession have ines- 
capable obligations with respect to employment. 
These obligations are nearly always shared employer- 
employee responsibilities based upon mutual respect 
and good faith. In fulfilling the obligations . the 
teacher will . . . adhere to the conditions of a contract 
until service thereunder has been performed, the con- 
tract has been terminated by mutual consent, or the 
contract has otherwise been legally terminated.” 

We can only conclude that teachers who are engaged 
in an occupation which lays the foundation for all 
other professions and who have been given the major 
responsibility to pass on civilization from one genera- 
‘ tion to the next are in a strategic position, Being in 
that position they should use every available means to 
make the public aware of the needs of the schools. It 
can be done within the code of ethics of our profes- 
sio.al organizations. 


The country’s most popular social-studies series is 
better than ever in this new revision of books 1-6 
with . UP-TO-DATE 
GEOGRAPHY program . . . an extensive MAP pro- 
geography DICTIONARIES . . 
variety of EXERCISES 
INTERLEAVED teachers’ editions of the first two 
books . . . COMPLETELY REVISED teachers’ man- 
uals .. . NEW workbooks . . . and an ADDITIONAL 
NEW TEXT—Understanding Latin America. Be sure 


to write for more information about this new revision. 


content a strong 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by 
Moran, 810 Huron Hill, 


Frank T. Madison 5 
Clayton Wright, 
Miss M. Elinore Wiseman, Elem. 


310 So. 


Colby 
Consultant, 
University Ave., 


Kendall 


Francis W. Turner, Beaver Dam 
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Citizens Want Federal Aid 


@ Predictions of things to come for 1960 is a favorite 
pastime for radio and_ television commentators and 
newspaper columnists. Even some presidential hopefuls 
who have been touring Wisconsin in order to gage their 
chances for nomination at their national conventions 
next July tell us that a school construction measure will 
be approved by the next Congress. 

While federal support for school construction is only 
a part of the national legislative program of the Na- 
tional Education Association, its enactment would aid 
some hard pressed areas to build the schools so ur- 
gently needed to educate the vouth. 

The NEA has been working diligently to gather sup- 
port for the Murray—Metcalf Bill which would furnish 
federal support for school construction and_ teachers 
salaries. Whatever the measure it will be opposed by a 
hard core of objectors who maintain that education is a 
state and local responsibility, that federal support 
would lead to federal control, that a clear majority of 
Americans do not want federal support, and that too 
much is spent for the administration of the funds, 

On previous occasions we have pointed out that the 
children and wealth to support education are not al- 
ways found in the same locality and that state and 
local units of government are competing with each 
other to keep down taxes in order to entice industry 
into the locality. Furthermore, we have quoted experi- 
ences and authorities to show federal control is a myth 
trotted out to defeat federal support. 

To present facts to answer the question about the 
public’s desire for federal support and the typical argu- 
ment about the tremendous cost in administration, we 
give you research results from the NEA Research 
Division. 

Do the people want federal support of education? 

Here are the facts: 

Life, in 1950, asked about federal aid to education 
and found that 65.4% of the people were for it, 24.0% 
against, and 10.6% didn't know or had no answer, 

The Gallup Poll, in 1957, asked “Do vou favor or op- 
pose federal aid to help build new schools?” The an- 
swers were 76@ in favor, 19© opposed, and 5% had no 
opinion. 

The Roper Poll, in 1957, found substantially similar 
results on this question, 73% in favor of federal aid, 16% 
satisfied with local financing, and 11% had no opinion. 

The NEA Research Division has reviewed all major 
nationwide polls on the subject and has found these 
quotes typical reactions to the question. 

On the issue of cost of federal administration, op- 
ponents argue that bureaucratic officials spend 40 cents 
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of every dollar collected in tax in order to send the re- 
maining 60 cents right back where it came from. 

The Hoover Commission reported these facts to the 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations in June 
1955: 1) in 1953-54, federal administrative costs for 
the national school-lunch program came to 1.7%—that’s 
less than 2 cents out of every dollar; 2) the well-known 
vocational education program costs exactly 2% out of 
every dollar; 3) the federal assistance laws cost .9% to 
administer—that’s less than one cent out of each do! ir; 
and 4) resident instruction in land-grant coll 
reached the almost incredibly low figure of .05%—tl 
one-fifth of one cent out of each federal dollar dev: 
to this program. 

In the light of these facts how much longer will 
education of the youth, the nation’s greatest resor 
depend on our antiquated tax systems for supp 
How much longer will the National Administration 
Congress deny equal educational opportunity for y: 
wherever he is? Youth goes thru school but once 
to short-change them at that time is to handicap t 
for life. If we fail collectively to educate each indi 
ual according to his capacity we lose collectis ly. 
Money, of course, is not the only thing that prod: es 
good schools, but it helps. Let us not be guilty of 00 
little too late. 


To Strike or Not to Strike 


@ “Teachers threaten to strike” is a headline appea ing 
occasionally in the newspapers. It gets reader atten: ion 
because education is a public function in which ey. ry- 
one has an interest to a degree. 

A strike or a threat to strike is a symptom that so:e- 
thing is wrong somewhere. While a strike or a threat 
to strike serves to dramatize the issues in the dispute its 
exercise is bound to have a damaging effect on the edu- 
cation of youth who are the victims. Not only have the 
courts frowned upon the stoppage of work by pu)lic 
employees who are performing a necessarv public tune- 
tion, but also professional organizations have taken a 
dim view of a strike as a means to secure compliance 
with demands by using force of numbers and stratozic 
position. 

Teachers everywhere have a right and duty to com- 
plain if they feel they are not getting a fair deal from 
economy minded public officials who place material 
values above human values. Particularly are teaclicrs 
disturbed when public officials look upon education as 
an expenditure to be tolerated rather than an invest- 
ment which yields dividends in better educated citi- 
zens. Above all teachers question the soundness of 
judgment and depth of thinking of those who believe 
the teacher has a soft job of 30 hours a week for nine 
months a year. 

A study of teacher work load by the WEA reve ils 
that elementary school teachers are on duty 42.9 hovurs 
per week and high school teachers work 41.8 hours. 
This is more than is demanded of most employees in 
private industry. Furthermore, some people do »ot 
realize that education is a never ending process. Tes h- 
ers are under a professional obligation and in m ny 
cases required by school board rules to attend sum: er 

(Turn to Page 31) 
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